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FCREWCBD 


This  report  presents  a summary  of  the  results  of  a state-wide 
survey  of  training  schools  and  other  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents  in  Pennsylvania.  The  survey  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  YiFelfare,  and  was  authorized 
by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  It  was  initiated  on  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  representatives 
of  the  training  schools  themselves. 

The  survey  operated  under  the  general  guidance  of  an  Executive 
Comjnittee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  i¥e3d‘are,  and 
representatives  of  the  training  schools.  Mr,  J.  Francis  Finnegan, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Helen  W,  McManus  served 
as  Secretary,  Committee  members  are: 

From  the  Correctional  Schools 


Miss  Irene  McDermott 
Miss  J/^yrtle  Gray 
ftr,  Donald  Steiniirst 
Reverend  William  Hastings 
Dr,  Morgan  Barnes 

From  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 


Mr,  J,  Francis  Finnegan 
Honorable  Gustav  L.  Schramm 
Mrs.  Regis  Stormer 
Mr,  Peter  Frascino 
Dr,  John  Hers hey 
!itr,  Ira  Mills 

Honorable  Hugh  J,  McMenamirHt 

Observers  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Yifelfare 

Ivir.  Wayne  Prather 
Mr,  George  Black 
Miss  Helen  Hubbell 


*Succeeded  Mr,  Ira  Mills  November  19,  19^3 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  program  and 
the  institutions,  on  a state-v/ide  basis,  virith  a view  to  identifying 
major  problem  areas  in  the  program  of  institutional  care  and  treat- 
ment of  juveniles.  The  study  necessarily  involved  an  examination  of 
relationships  between  the  training  schools  and  the  state  and  county 
agencies  and  the  juvenile  courts,  whose  responsibilities  and  functions 
affect  the  operation  of  the  training  schools,  A more  intensive  study 
of  these  relationships  ivill  be  the  subject  of  an  additional  study 
designed  to  appraise  the  need  and  to  explore  practical  means  for 
achieving  a coordinated  state-wide  system  of  institutional  training 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Many  persons  and  agencies  assisted  in  supplying  and  conpiling 
data  needed  in  the  survey.  These  included  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  particularly  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Children’s 
Services,  and  persons  in  other  state  agencies  involved.  Special 
tharJcs  are  extended  to  the  staffs  and  personnel  of  all  2h  of  the 
institutions  included  in  the  survey  for  their  willing  cooperation 
in  supplying  data  and  judgments,  particularly  during  the  brief  but 
intensive  visits  at  the  schools  by  the  siirvey  staff. 

Throughout  the  survey,  the  Government  Consulting  Service 
leaned  heavily  on  the  professional  knowledge  and  judgment,  in  the 
field  of  institutional  treatm.ent  of  juvenile  delinquents,  of 
Mr.  Norman  V.  Lourie,  Mr,  Lourie  served  as  special  consultant 
to  the  Government  Consulting  Service  on  this  projects 

Government  Consulting  Service  staff  principals  assigned 
to  the  survey  were  Charles  P,  Celia,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  the 
Government  Consulting  Service,  Rodney  P,  Lane,  and  John  Q.  Benford, 
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Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


SECTION  I 

SmtlARY  OF  FII\IDINGS  AID  CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 

The  survey  on  which  this  report  is  based  encompassed  an  examination  of  the 
state-i'dde  program  of  institutional  care  for  juvenile  delinquents  with  a viev/  to 
determining  major  problem  areas.  Because  of  the  survey’s  concern  'iwlth  problem.s, 
the  report  takes  on  a negative  tone.  It  does  not  accent  the  tremendous  job 
being  done  in  the  public  interest  by  the  training  schools  under  extremely  difficult 
circumstances:  inadeqv’.ate  budgets,  severe  limitations  of  staff  and  facilities, 

and  the  lack  of  any  state-wide  plan  or  system  of  institutional  care  offering 
positive  guidance  and  assistance  in  their  v/ork.  It  is  heartening  to  note  the 
progress  being  made  at  many  of  the  schools,  and  to  observe  the  positive  attitudes 
and  sense  of  dedication  of  many  of  tiie  training  school  personnel. 

The  survey  fdcussed  on  the  training  schools  themselves,  but  it  necessarily 
involved  other  agencies  - principally  the  juvenile  courts,  state  agencies,  and 
the  counties  - which  are  all  parts  of  the  "state-wide  program"  of  institutional 
care  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  line  with  the  survey  objectives,  this  report  presents  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  a general  appraisal  of  the  training  schools  collectively  - not 
individually.  The  aim  is  to  present  and  appraise  the  composite  picture.  The 
technio^ue  used  involved  two  stages:  (1)  the  selection  of  reasonable,  generally 

accepted  standards  covering  all  aspects  of  training  school  program  and  facilities; 
and  (2)  the  rating  of  the  schools  against  each  standard  to  determine  simply 
whether  the  element  reflected  in  the  standard  v;as  present  or  not.  In  this  way, 
problem  areas  or  areas  of  deficiency  were  discernible  "across  the  board". 

The  standards  as  a group  constitute  the  minimum  essentials  of  a sound  founda- 
tion for  a modern  training  school  program.  If  the  elements  reflected  in  the 
standards  are  present,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ingredients  are  present 
for  the  training  school  to  achieve  its  purpose  of  preparing  the  children  for  a 
successful  return  to  normal  community  life.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania’s training  schools  as  a group  fall  belov:  the  established  standards  in  ary- 
functional  area,  there  is  a problem  area,  an  area  of  deficiency. 

It  can  be  said  that  several  of  the  schools  meet  many  of  the  ke3?-  standards 
used  in  the  survey;  presumably,  then,  they  are  doing  an  acceptable  job.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  manj^  of  the  schools  still  fall  far  short 
of  the  mark.  The  survey  found  many  problem  areas  or  areas  of  deficiency. 
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Section  I - Sujsinary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions  (cont’d) 

The  underlying  problems  in  the  state~^;'’ide  institutional  program  are  not 
amenable  to  solution  by  the  individual  schools  alcne.  Their  solution  requires 
vigorous  concerted  action  by  the  various  agencies  and  groups  of  agencies  - public 
and  private  - which  have  heavy  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

The  so-called  "system  of  institutional  care  of  juvenile  delinquents"  is  not, 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  i/ord,  a system.  The  schools  themselves  are  not 
vfelded  into  a coordinated  system.  Fven  mors  important,  the  schools*  relationships 
with  the  juvenile  courts,  state  agencies  and  the  counties  show  no  semblance  of  a 
closely-^knit,  planned,  and  well-coordinated  state-ivide  program  of  institutional 
care.  This,  it  must  be  recognized,  is  the  basic  problem  from  v;hich  almost  all 
other  problems  stem,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  findings  of  the  surve3'-,  vj-it?i  particular  emphasis  on  problem  areas,  are 
as  follov/s; 

General  findings  vrith  respect  to  the  state-udde  prograia  of  institutional  care. 


1,  Responsibilities  affecting  institutional  care  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
Pennsylvania  are  dispersed  among  a vdde  variety’’  of  public  (both  admin- 
istrative and  judicial)  and  private  agencies.  None  of  these  agencies 
exercises  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  agencies  involved  in 
commitment,  treatment,  and  readjustment  of  delinquent  children  so  that 
their  rehabilitation,  from  commitment  until  release  from  parole,  is  an 
integrated  process, 

2o  Responsibility  for  the  general  supervision  of  22  of  the  training  schools 
in  the  state  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  (Huntingdon  and 
V.Tiite  Hill  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. ) 
Responsibilities  for  certain  specialized  areas  of  training  school 
operation  are  assigned  to  several  other  state  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Labor  and  Industry,  The  several 
responsibilities  of  the  state  agencies  are  not  fully  implemented, 

3*  The  state’s  training  school  resources  are  not  interrelated  and  coordina- 
ted to  provide  a system  of  institutional  training  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, The  schools  operate  as  autonomous  units  under  different 
control  authorities.  There  is  no  basis  for  assuring  that,  collectivelj'', 
school  programs  are  sufficiently  varied  to  accommodate  the  varying 
needs  of  different  types  of  children.  The  absence  of  a coordinated 
system  of  training  school  programs  and  measures  is  laost  apparent  in 
the  mixtures  of  children  luith  v;idely  varying  training  needs  in  school 
populations.  Categories  of  children  committed  to  any  one  school  may 
include  mental  defectives,  dependent  and  neglected,  educationalljr  re- 
tarded, and,  in  a fev:  of  the  larger  institutions,  adult  criminals. 

Older  children  are  mixed  Td.th  the  younger  groups.  These  conditions 
preclude  the  full3'’  effective  use  of  training  school  programs  and 
facilities  in  terms  of  state-wide  training  needs. 
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Section  I - Sumary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions  (cont‘d) 

U.  The  lack  of  adequate  institutional  facilities  for  mentally  defective 
boys  under  age  15  and  mentally  defective  girls  poses  a serious  problem 
for  both  the  courts  and  the  training  schools.  Faced  with  a lack  of 
specialized  facilities  for  these  children,  the  courts  are  often  forced 
to  commit  them  to  those  training  schools  that  are  willing  to  take  them. 
This  gives  the  training  schools  the  difficult  problem  of  trying  to 
accommodate  varying  training  needs  in  a single  training  program.  The 
training  schools  are  not  equipped  to  fulfill  the  special  needs  of  the 
m.entally  defective  and  retarded.  The  presence  of  these  children  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  do  their  regular  job. 

5,  There  is  a serious  deficiency  of  meaningful  statistical  data,  state— 
vn.de,  for  the  use  of  the  training  schools  and  the  Department  of  welfare 
in  program  research  and  planning.  Present  systems  of  reporting  ana 
compiling  statistical  data  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor 
refined  to  permit  evaluative  interpretation  helpful  to  schools, 
collectively  and  individually,  and  to  other  interested  agencies. 

6,  Aftercare  programs  throughout  the  state  are  inadequately  integrated 
with  the  training  programs  at  the  institutions  to  insure  successful 
readjustment  by  the  child  in  the  community.  Relationships  betv^'een  the 
schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  probation  officer  and  community  agencies 
on  the  other  are  not  adequate  to  assure  that  the  pattern  of  rehabilita- 
tion evolved  by  the  training  school  v/ill  be  carried  through  in  the 
parole  period. 

7.  The  total  capacity  for  juveniles  of  the  2h  institutions  included  in  the 

survey,  based  on  superintendents*  estim.ates  of  the  number  of  children 
that  can  be  cared  for,  is  This  figure  includes  only  the  juvenile 

capacity  of  the  three  prison  type  institutions  - Huntingdon,  White  Hill 
and  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  (Pennypack)  - which  serve  both 

the  juvenile  and  the  criminal  courts.  The  total  juvenile  population 
of  the  2h  institutions,  as  of  late  1953,  was  3,3^2,  or  7h  percent  of 
total  capacity  for  juveniles.  This  percent  of  capacity  figure  does 
not  reflect  the  lack  of  facilities  for  male  and  female  defective 
delinquents,  nor  does  it  reflect  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  training 
school  facilities  in  the  various  geographic  areas  of  the  state. 

Generally  speaking,  the  training  schools  are  well  located  to  serve 
the  state’s  major  population  concentrations.  Only  the  counties  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  have  no  training  facilities  ( other  than 
the  specialized  facilities  at  Huntingdon  and  White  Hill)  in  their  area« 
The  total  number  of  commitments  from  these  counties  is  relatively  small, 

8.  The  present  sj^stern  of  financing  institutional  training  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  which  is  a combination  of  state  aid,  county  aid  and  reim- 
bursements, and  private  funds,  does  not  uniformly  assure  the  training 
schools  of  a definite  income.  The  inadequacy  of  the  county  reimbvirse- 
ment  system  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  level  of  income  depends 
on  the  number  of  commitments  by  the  court.  The  unpredictability  of 
the  amount  of  income  defeats  long  term  planning  by  the  schools  and 
militates  against  maintenance  of  a consistent  level  of  care  and  train- 
ing, In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  note  the  extent  to 
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Section  I - Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions  (cont’d) 


which  the  schools  are  supported  by  public  fyqds;  in  1902 -53^  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the  total  combined  income  of  I8  schools  reporting 
data  was  from  state  and  county  s.ources.  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
at  present,  there  is  no  central  source  of  financial  data  on  the 
schools- 

Findings  T:ith  respect  to  training  school  programs  and  facilities. 


1,  The  training  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  sectarian  schools,  are 
governed  by  boards  of  trustees  or  managers.  The  manner  in  v;hich  they 
are  appointed  varies  among  the  schools.  These  governing  boards  exercise 
strong  fiscal  and  appointive  powers  which  affect,  to  var^nLng  degrees 
among  the  schools,  the  superintendent’s  administrative  authority, 

2.  Obtaining  and  holding  qualified  personnel  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  training  schools.  At  most  of  the  schools  the  number  of 
qualified  cottage  parents,  quarters  supervisors,  teachers,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  etc.,  is  inadequate.  Personnel 
turnover  rates  are  high.  Staff  who  have  closest  contact  v;-ith  the 
children  tend  to  be  over  age  and  lack  minimum  educational  requirements. 
Personnel  deficiencies  are  attributable  to  a number  of  factors  including: 
(1)  the  peculiar  demands  of  institutional  life,  (2)  inadequate  compen- 
sation, (3)  lack  of  a career  s^^stem,  and  (U)  insufficient  in-service 
training  and  supervision, 

3*  The  per  capita  cost  of  institutional  care  varies  significantly  among 

the  schools  and  indicates  variations  in  quality  and  quantity  of  program 
services  and  inefficiency  of  school  operation, 

U,  Specific  training  program  objectives  are  not  clearly  defined  by  manj'' 
of  the  schools,  and  generally  are  not  sufficiently  implemented  in 
program  organization  to  obtain  individualization  of  treatment  and  trairt- 
ing, 

0,  Training  programs  at  many  of  the  schools  have  developed  on  a traditional 
basis  and  are  not  adequately  supported  by  sj^stematic  research  and 
planning.  Generally  there  is  not  a continuing  review  and  re-examination 
of  basic  program  concepts  and  content,  in  the  light  of  changing  train- 
ing needs  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  miethods  of  treatment  of 
atypical  childrene 

6,  Admission  policies  and  requirements  of  many  of  the  schools  are  not  pur- 
posefully designed  to  produce  training  school  populations  ivith  svifficient- 
ly  similar  training  needs  so  that  the  variety  of  needs  is  consistent 
T/ith  program  resources,  koreover,  financial  considerations,  inadequate 
cormiiitment  notification,  and  other  circiirastances  prevent  most  of  the 
schools  from  effectively  controlling  intake  to  achieve  homogeneity 
of  school  population. 
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7#  Diversified  training  groups,  produced  tiirough  present  commitment 

practices  and  admission  policies,  confront  many  of  the  schools  Virith  the 
difficult  problem  of  accoriGaodating  Viridely  different  program  requirements. 
The  schools  generally  have  not  developed  adequate  diagnostic  and  clas- 
sification procedures  to  provide  individualized  training  comjiiensurate 
i-Tith  these  vai^>-ing  needs, 

8,  The  academic  training  programs  at  many  of  the  schools  do  not  adequately 
meet  the  special  training  needs  of  the  chi?:.dren,  in  several  respects: 

a.  The  programs  are  not  state-accredited,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
are  not  certified  or  specially  trained  in  the  teaching  of  at;/pical 
children, 

b.  The  schools  do  not  have  sufficient  professional  guidance  or  super- 
vision from  public  school  authorities,  (This  excludes  the  sectar- 
ian schools  whose  academic  programs  are  under  diocesan  supervision, ) 

c.  Academic  training  assignm.ents  are  sometimes  subordinated  to  the 
pressures  of  maintenance  requirements;  most  children  attend  school 
only  on  a half-day  basis  and  those  over  age  17  usually  receive  no 
academic  training, 

d.  Assignm^ent  to  the  school  is  often  on  the  basis  of  a school  record 
or  I,Q,  test,  rather  than  on  complete  case  study  and  as  part  of  a 
total  treatm.ent  program. 

e.  Insufficient  use  is  made  of  special  classes  for  retarded  cliildren 
and  of  special  teaching  aids, 

9.  Vocational  and  academic  programs  at  many  schools  are  not  integrated. 

They  operate  independently  of  each  other,  and  individual  assignments  to 
vocational  and  academic  training  are  not  always  closely  related  or 
complementary  to  one  another,  Pre-vocational  and  educational  objectives 
are  subordinated  to  the  pressures  of  maintenance  and  housekeeping 
requirements,  which  strongly  dominate  the  vocational  program.s  at  maty 

of  the  training  schools, 

10,  Recreational  programs  in  general  are  varied  and  operate  under  competent 
staff  direction.  Hov/ever,  deficiencies  exist  in  obtaining  a high 
degree  of  participation  in  organized  activities,  and  in  planning  of 
leisure  time  activity  in  cottages  and  quarters.  Outdoor  recreational 
facilities  are  abundant,  but  indoor  areas  and  equipment  are  limited  at 
a number  of  schools, 

11,  The  schools  all  recognize  the  value  of  religious  training,  but  too  mary 
of  such  programs  are  not  well  organized  and  are  isolated  from  the  main 
stream  of  program  activities. 
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12.  The  schools  generally  are  aware  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  provid- 
ing homelike  facilities  and  care  and  are  organized  tov/ard  that  end. 

The  training  schools  for  girls  as  a group  are  more  successful  in  achiev- 
ing a desirable  type  of  home  life  than  the  boys'  institutions.  At  most 
of  the  boys'  schools,  quarters  facilities  are  substandard,  poorly 
maintained,  and  overcrowded.  Too  often,  rigid  routine  and  conformity 
to  rules  supplant  proper  home  life  objectives.  Control  and  guidance  of 
quarters  personnel  is  inadequate  in  many  cases,  and  these  people  are 
seldom  brought  in  on  discussioris  of  individual  program  assignments  and 
reassignments. 

13.  TTiile  the  positive  objective  of  discipline  - to  develop  a sense  of  self- 
control  and  responsibility  in  the  child  - is  dominant  in  the  thiiilcing 

of  the  professional  school  people,  it  has  not  been  adequately  implemented 
"do\Tn  the  line"  among  cottage  staff  and  maintenance  staff,  particularly 
in  many  of  the  boys*  schools.  Unreasonable  behavior  codes,  excessive 
routine  and  supervision,  and  an  undue  emphasis  upon  punishment  seriously 
hinder  positive  disciplinary  objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
definite  strides  have  been  made  toward  fitting  discipline  to  the  child, 
rather  than  to  the  offense.  Individual  records  are  maintained,  and 
group  punishments  are  seldom  used, 

lii.  The  schools  uniformly  appreciate  the  inportance  of  the  aftercare  period 
as  a stage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  children.  However,  the  pre- 
release programs  at  many  of  the  schools  are  not  geared  closely  enough 
to  the  problems  of  adjustment  facing  the  child  on  his  return  to  the 
community.  Only  few  schools  have  formal  pre-release  programs,  designed 
to  prepare  both  the  child  and  the  comunity  ( through  contacts  v;ith 
family,  school,  church,  employer,  and  other  agencies)  for  the  child's 
parole  period, 

1^,  Satisfactory  readjustment  and  rehabilitation  do  not  play  a sufficient 

role  in  determining  a child's  readiness  for  release.  I/Iost  schools  rely 
too  heavily  on  "good  behavior"  during  a prescribed  minimum  length  of 
stay  as  the  prerequisite  for  release.  Moreover,  there  are  inadequate 
procedures  for  measuring  the  child's  adjustm.ent  at  most  of  the 
schools j several  schools  use  a clinic  approach  in  measuring  the  child's 
progress,  but  complete  case  records  and  regular  staff  reporting  are  too 
infrequently  used, 

16,  Pennsylvania's  training  schools  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  four  small 
schools  with  capacities  of  less  than  30  each  to  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial School  at  White  Hill  with  an  estimated  capacity  for  juvenile 
offenders  of  850,  In  addition  to  White  Hill,  there  are  six  other  schools 
with  juvenile  capacities  of  300  or  more,  and  the  remaining  13  schools 
have  capacities  ranging  from  U5  to  2^0,  Nine  of  the  training  schools 
have  cottage-type  plants,  providing  the  most  desirable  type  of  setting 
for  family-like  living.  Buildings  at  many  of  the  schools  are  vinattrac- 
tive  in  architectural  appearance  but  are  generallj'-  well  maintained. 
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Key  areas  requiring  further  study  and  action. 

A successful  solution  of  the  training  schools’  problems  requires  a concerted 
progi'am  of  further  study  and  action  by  the  schools  themselves  and  by  all  other 
agencies  concerned  in  the  key  areas  defined  belcw; 

lo  An  intensive  analysis  of  commitment,  admission  ar^d  classification  proces- 
ses, v/ith  a view  to  establishing  practical  machinery  and  methods  for 
coordinating  the  actions  of  the  juverdLle  courts  and  the  2h  or  more 
schools  established  to  receive  commitments.  This  involves,  among  other 
things,  further  research  on  appropriate  groupings  of  children  for  maxi- 
mum training  effectiveness;  careful  study  of  the  most  effective  waj'S  of 
achieving  proper  diagnosis,  classification,  and  assignment  of  children 
to  particular  training  schools;  the  establishment  of  a uniform  system 
of  adequate  reports  on  commitments  from  the  courts  or  other  referring 
sources  to  the  schools;  and  study  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
central  file  on  the  location  and  movement  of  children  separated  from 
their  own  homes, 

2,  The  comprehensive  appraisal  b3r  individual  schools  of  the  suitability 
of  their  program  resources  for  particular  classes  of  children,  and  a 
clarification  and  definition  of  their  program  objectives  and  admass ion 
policies  in  line  v/ith  their  own  estimates  of  their  capabilities, 

3,  A continuing,  over-all  analysis,  on  a state-wide  basis,  of  institutional 
facilities  available  as  against  needs,  T/ith  a viev/  to  assuring  that  the 
needs  of  all  types  of  children  are  adequately  accommodated.  This  broad- 
gauged  research  and  planning  program  must  be  based  on  a solid  founda- 
tion of  facts  and  estim.ates  of  trends,  A start  must  be  made  with  a 
system  for  producing  and  conpiling  minimum,  m.eaningful  information  with 
respect  to  the  institutions,  commitments,  and  juvenile  delinquency 
generallj’-, 

U*  A comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  existing  methods  of  public  support 

of  the  training  schools,  with  a view  to  developing  an  equitable  financing 
system  designed  to  assure  the  schools  of  a definite,  adequate,  and 
consistent  income.  In  conjunction  with  this,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  formulation  of  uniform  systems  of  accounting  and  mere  adequate 
financial  reporting, 

5,  A determination  of  the  most  aporopriate  organization  and  methods  for 

increased  implementation  of  the  existing  broad  authority  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  hblfare,  with  respect  to  the  schools  under  its 
supervision,  for  the  positive  purposes  of  assisting  and  guiding  the 
schools  through  research  and  planning;  supervision  to  assure  adequate 
standards;  and  the  fostering  of  a coordinated  system  of  institutional 
facilities  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  establishing  the  necessary  machinery  or  procedures  for  coordinating 
the  program.s  of  other  state  agencies  v;hich  impinge  on  the  operation  of 
the  training  schools, 
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6.  A studj'"  of  appropriate  methods  for  increased  coordination  among  the 
training  schools,  juvenile  court  staffs,  and  other  community  agencies 
at  the  crucial  stage  of  release  and  aftercare. 

The  goal  is  a comprehensive  program  of  institutional  care  designed  to  insure 
the  successful  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders  for  an  early  return  to  socially 
acceptable  lives  in  the  community.  The  goal  can  be  attained.  It  requires,  however, 
first,  full  recognition  that  the  mass  clinical  job  iThich  these  children  present 
demands  a systematic  approach; ^ and  second,  an  expanded  concept  of  the 
public  responsibility  for  insuring  an  adequate  level  of  institutional  care  and 
for  providing  the  integrating  force  necessai^y  to  achieve  it. 
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SECTION  II 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TRi^INING  SCHOOL 


Treatment  is  the  central  emphasis  of  the  modern  training  school. 

Training  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  gradually  moving  toward  a 
common  philosophy  about  their  goals  and  the  ways  of  achieving  them.  Some 
are  farther  ahead,  some  understandably  lag  behind;  but  clear  and  central  con- 
ceptions of  the  training  school’s  purpose,  method  and  usef-alness  have  been 
developing  and  are  being  successfully  tested  and  carried  out. 

Some  of  the  elements  contributing  to  this  trend  have  been  (1)  a growing 
similarity  in  the  quality  of  children  who  are  referred  to  the  training  school; 
(2)  gradual  expansion  of  services  for  retarded  and  psychotic  children  often 
erroneously  placed  in  training  schools;  (3)  better  recognition  and  understand- 
ing of  serious  personality  disorders;  (U)  increased  knowledge  about  how  to 
help  children.  The  training  school  has  within  its  doors  a group  of  anti- 
social children  who  are  known  to  be  very  disturbed  children  and  to  have  dis- 
torted personalities.  They  definitely  need  and  must  have  a controlled  setting, 
and  a massive  clinical  approach  to  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  them, 

A second  important  trend  has  been  the  shifting  emphasis  from,  thinking 
about  juvenile  delinquency  merely  as  a legal  and  social  concept  to  its  correct 
meaning  as  a psychological  sjnnptom  which  has  taken  a more  or  less  social  form. 
This  is  an  extremely  broad  and  deeply  meaningful  concept  which  has  many  rami- 
fications. Legally,  morally,  and  out  of  its  own  inner  impulses,  society  is 
prone  to  punish  anti-social  behavior.  As  we  realize,  however,  that  one  does 
not  punish  a child  with  a symptom  any  more  than  a doctor  punishes  a patient 
who  has  pneumonia,  we  have  increasingly  given  up  retaliatory  attitudes  toT'jard 
delinquents  in  favor  of  a treatment  and  healing  approach.  VJe  know  that  we 
cannot  heal  and  punish,  cure  and  condemn,  build  up  and  destroy,  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

This  attitude  of  healing  can  and  does  merge  successfully  with  the  more 
traditional  re-educational  philosophy  implied  in  the  name  "training  school". 

Historically,  institutions  for  delinquents  were  set  up  as  part  of  reform 
movements  separating  the  handling  of  juvenile  offenders  from  that  of  adults. 
Programs  emerged  based  on  a rehabilitative,  re-educative  and  retrainiuig  philos- 
ophy. In  practice,  aspects  of  penal  and  correctional  approaches  were  inter- 
mingled (and  in  some  places,  still  are)  with  the  basic  rehabilitative  concepts. 
In  the  more  progressive  programs,  the  re-educative  philosophy  was  dominant  with 
emphasis  on  habit  training,  educational  and  vocational  training,  character 
building,  A "healthful"  environment  was  to  be  provided  wath  accepting,  non- 
punitive  adults,  stable  relationships  and  enriched  programs  of  li\dng,  play 
and  work  experiences.  Through  these  experiences,  relationships  and  new  identi- 
fications with  adults,  it  was  hoped  the  delinquent  would  acquire  new  values 
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and  standards  of  behavior  and  become  transformed  into  a socialized  being. 


Caser/ork  and  psychotherapy  have  often  been  called  a form  of  re-education. 

Both  the  fields  of  psychology  and  education  have  had  to  contend  increasingly  vd.th 
the  fact  that  gaining  of  knowledge,  good  habits,  and  skills  is  a mai^y  sided  and 
continuous  process.  There  are  tvm  prerequisites  which  must  al^vays  exist  to  some 
extent.  First,  we  must  have  some  readiness  to  understand  what  is  being  taught  as 
well  as  the  physical  capacity  to  carry  it  out.  Second,  v;e  must  have  some  liking 
and  respect  for  the  one  who  is  teaching  or  helping  us. 

Originally  the  term  "Training  School"  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  then 
current  belief  that  it  was  a "retraining"  process  that  healed  children.  Modern 
mental  hygiene  concepts  were  not  knovm  at  the  turn  of  the  cent'iry  and  the  retrain- 
ing ideas  of  those  days  are  today  replaced  \vith  a more  complete  set  of  meanings 
which  embody  the  best  knowledge  of  the  child-rearing  professions. 

The  individual  child  is  the  proper  focal  point  of  the  training  school  program. 

Applying  these  precepts  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  calls  for  a combined 
comprehensive  and  individualized  approach.  The  juvenile  delinquent  is  one  v/ho  has 
difficulty  in  subordinating  his  primitive  v/ishes  to  the  demands  of  the  group  as 
these  are  e:^pressed  through  law  and  custom.  The  overt  delinquent  act,  its  incidenc 
and  severity  are  determined  socially.  Its  dynamics  are  determined  psychologically, 

blio  are  these  children  we  call  delinquents?  The  training  school  populations 
show  a wide  variety  of  personality  problems.  There  are  children  vrith  shattered 
personalities  i^ho  are  almost  out  of  touch  virith  reality.  There  are  those  \.'ho, 
because  of  intense  and  early  psychological  deprivations  as  well  as  environmental 
circTirastances,  have  become  calloused,  aggressive  and  indifferent  to  generally 
accepted  social  and  human  values  and  hence  may  commit  anti-social  acts.  There  are 
youngsters  who  are  aggressive  and  destructive  and  whose  behavior  is  a problem  to 
society.  There  are  those  who  are  fearful  in  their  anger.  They  are  all  problem's  tc 
them.selves  as  well  as  to  society. 

Relatively  few  of  our  committed  children  are  the  so  called  traditional  delinr- 
quents  vfho  seem  at  peace  with  themselves  but  at  war  vdth  society. 

Most  appear  to  be  of  a more  complex  nature.  The  child  who  comes  from  the 
sl\ams,  whose  acts  reflected  the  mores  of  his  environment  and  v^rere  natural  for  him 
is  appearing  less  frequently.  Poverty  is  no  longer  a prime  element.  Stealing  is 
often  illogical,  irrational  and  hence  more  complicated. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  these  children  as  disturbed  rather  than  bad.  At 
the  19^0  ViThite  House  Conference,  the  term  Juvenile  Delinquent  was  not  used.  They 
said  "Children  TJho  Rebel"  and  talked  about  treatm.ent  rather  than  training. 

For  the  task  of  helping  such  severely  upset  and  complex  children,  the  best 
thinking  today  projects  the  training  school  as  an  agency  which  combines  the  most 
up-to-date  knowledge  and  skills  of  mar^  disciplines  - all  designed  to  promote  and 
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protect  the  social  well-being  of  children  and  all  of  which  represents  an  indivi- 
dualized service  based  on  each  child’s  need. 

Fe  tliink  of  the  prograra  in  any  children's  institution,  and  essentially  the 
training  school  is  a children’s  institution,  as  being  essentially  its  milieu;  the 
relationships  among  the  children  and  between  the  children  and  adults.  The  most 
significant  part  of  the  prograra  is  the  cliild’s  e:>q3erience  of  good,  v/arm,  loving 
attitudes  from  the  adults.  In  this  sense,  all  the  facilities  - classroom,  v/ork, 
vocational  training,  recreation,  athletic  and  other  activities  - are  primarily 
media  for  relationships.  For  determining  the  best  practices  about  specific  program 
elements,  whether  these  be  medical,  academic,  religious,  vocational,  recreational 
or  psycliiatric,  there  are  already  specialists  and  a rich  literatuTe  in  each  field. 

The  major  program  assignment,  however,  - beyond  the  assembling  of  the  various 
features  of  an  all-around  program  - is  two-fold.  First  is  the  penetration  of  each 
of  these  services  with  a common  point  of  view  concerning  the  individual.  Second 
is  the  method  of  integration  of  the  variety  of  services.  It  is  this  icind  of 
approach  which  marks  the  difference  bet^reen  just  an  institutional  program  for 
children  and  one  which  is  essentially  a treatment  service.  The  absence  of  a com- 
mon point  of  view  or  the  failure  to  utilize  the  whole  program  in  a united  handling 
of  each  child’s  problem,  severely  impedes  the  effectiveness  of  any  one  service. 
Treatment  is  the  total  control  and  directing  of  care. 

True  individualization  of  a child  calls  for  the  integration  of  a treatment 
relationship  with  a flexible,  moving  coordination  of  the  facets  of  the  institu- 
tion prograra  in  accordance  with  a child’s  changing  needs,  Tliis  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  person.  It  is  the  caseworker  or  psychiatrist  who  operate  in  a 
variety  of  social  and  mental  health  agencies  v/ith  this  kind  of  central  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  the  meshing  of  each  element  of  program  into  one  v.-orking  whole  - integra- 
tion, as  '.:e  sajr  - which  is  of  prime  importance;  and  communication  is  the  key.  The 
administrator  has  the  responsibility  for  setting  up  proper  means  of  communication 
so  that  there  is  a commion  goal,  and  prescriptive  devices  so  that  each  is  carrying 
h-is  load  within  the  scope  of  a plan  for  each  child, 

Programi  objective  should  be  to  prepare  child  for  return  to  community. 

The  end  objective  of  the  training  program  should  be  to  prepare  the  child  for 
return  to  a normal  community  life,  hopefully  to  family  living. 

This  aim,  wath  vfhich  there  can  be  no  disagreement,  implies  that  the  institu- 
tion carry  Tvithin  its  program  the  essential  features  of  healthy,  normal  life.  The 
child  should  be  surrounded  by  opportunities  to  form  good  relationships  with  neople 
and  to  learn  the  tilings  that  normal  people  do.  The  institi’.tion  should  act  always 
to  reduce  isolation  from  the  community,  unnecessary  artificiality,  and  any  undue 
use  of  the  child  to  serve  the  institution's  needs.  It  should  be  permeated  with 
a genuine  sense  of  regard  for  the  child.  A parent  strives  to  rear  his  child  to  have 
social  iTell-being,  personal  strength  and  irell  rounded  experiences  in  homie  life, 
school,  church  and  in  recreational  activity  vrith  his  peers.  So  the  child  in  the 
training  school  should  be  helped  in  an  individual  way  to  make  the  most  use  of  all 
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the  institution  provides.  As  he  is  helped  to  adjust  himself  to  such  surroundings, 
the  aim  should  be  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  readjustment  that  vn.ll  be  necessary 
as  he  m^oves  back  into  the  community.  This  is  only  one-half  of  the  picture.  Of 
equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  is  the  virork  which  must  be  done  in  the  commurJ.ty 
with  the  chi5.1d*s  family,  so  that  the  child  vdill  find  there  the  strength  to  support 
his  gains.  The  entire  field  of  child  welfare  is  facing  up  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion of  all  its  experience  that  treatment  must  be  family  centered.  The  objec- 
tive of  mental  health  and  normal  life  for  a child  has  no  choice  but  to  include 
help  to  his  family. 

Program  planning  must  be  organized  on  a continuing  and  comprehensive  basis. 


The  development  of  the  complex  program  of  a large  institution  in  the  interest 
of  each  individual  child  obviously  demands  planning,  I'Vhile  each  department  or 
unit  of  the  program  must  speak  for  itself  and  its  ovm  resvources,  all  must  partici- 
pate in  the  joint  goal  of  service  to  the  individual  child.  In  order  to  keep  the 
program  as  a whole  in  line  with  constantly  changing  needs,  there  must  be  one  person 
or  special  unit  w'^hose  central  responsibilit3>'  is  constantly  to  evaluate,  study  and 
develop  program.  In  education,  curriculiim  research  is  a basic  job.  In  a large 
institution  program  planning  and  development  is  its  counterpart. 

Commitment  and  orientation  should  reflect  child *s  peculiar  needs. 

Bitter  experience  as  well  as  growing  clinical  knowledge  has  taught  us  that 
different  kinds  of  problems  in  children  need  different  approaches.  To  attempt  to 
serve  all  the  children  who  have  been  thrust  upon  training  schools  is  to  serve 
none  of  them  well.  The  mentally  or  physically’-  defective,  the  frankly  psychotic 
child,  different  age  ranges,  need  settings  suited  to  their  own  needs.  It  inspires 
respect  for  what  a particular  training  school  can  achieve  vlth  one  homogeneous 
grouping  of  children,  if  it  is  not  used  as  a diunping  ground.  Furthermore, 
insistence  on  logical  training  groups  on  the  part  of  the  particular  institution 
goes  a long  way  to  make  the  commu-nity  realize  and  accept  the  necessity  for  adapting 
and  building  its  facilities  for  varied  yet  specific  uses. 

One  institution  can  absorb  and  treat  different  types  of  children,  different 
ages,  even  different  sexes.  It  must  have  the  facilities  and  staff  to  w'ork  out 
proper  groupings,  and  segregations,  ho^Tever,  which  v^-ill  allow  for  maximum  benefit 
to  each  set  of  children. 

To  implement  such  a conviction  in  a given  institution  it  must  know  e'nough 
diagnostically  about  a child  prior  to  acceptance  for  admission  in  order  to  make  a 
reasonable  decision.  This  also  includes  geographic  availability  of  the  family  and 
community  to  which  the  child  will  return. 

An  adequate  diagnostic  work-up  includes  psychiatric,  psychological  and  physical 
studies  of  a child’s  current  status  as  well  as  a thorough  going  social  history  of 
his  ovm  and  family  background,  his  school  progress,  relationships  rath  parents 
and  siblings,  previous  sjTnptoraology  and  placements,  past  treatment  efforts,  etc. 

The  more  that  can  be  knowm,  the  better,  and  especially’’  if  it  includes  information 
about  the  child  obtained  at  firsthand. 
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Proper  introduction  of  the  child  to  his  first  few  days  or  weeks  in  the 
institution  has  much  to  do  with  the  way  the  child  takes  hold  of  the  prograir.,  as 
well  as  enabling  the  staff  to  test  their  initial  diagnostic  impression  and  malce 
sure  he  is  W'here  he  belongs.  Every  cliild,  no  matter  what  his  outi;ard  manner,  is 
frightened  by  separation  from  his  family,  commitment  and  his  entry  to  the  train- 
ing school  setting,  A considerate  reception  and  planned  easing  of  him  into  the 
life  of  the  institution,  with  as  much  of  his  participation  as  possible,  will  help 
him  quickly  to  show  himself  as  he  really  is  instead  of  suppressing  his  usual 
patterns  of  behavior. 

Diagnosis  and  classification  are  recurrent  tasks. 


The  clinical  approach  to  the  question  of  the  child's  admission  should  saturate 
the  institution's  handling  of  the  child  throughout  his  stay.  His  progress  should, 
of  course,  be  marked  and  measured  by  recurrent  clinical  tests  and  reviews  and  his 
program  changed  accordingly,  Hov/ever,  there  is  some  danger  of  this  becoming  a bit 
mechanical  unless  every  moment  of  the  child's  daily  life  is  seen  by  everyone  as  a 
significant  element  in  his  treatment  process. 

It  is  of  key  importance,  therefore,  that  the  child  too  be  saturated  from  the 
beginning  vd-th  the  sense  that  he  has  been  committed  for  his  own  treatment.  The 
adults  around  liim  must  help  him  to  keep  this  constantly  in  mind  so  that  he  vrill 
understand  the  motivation  of  the  adults  and  participate  to  the  fullest  in  his  ovm 
rehabilitation. 

Academic  program  should  be  geared  to  special  needs  of  problem  children. 


Most  dist\irbed  children  have  school  problems.  By  definition,  their  capacity 
to  learn  is  disordered,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  capacity  for  abstract 
thinking  or  conceptualizing.  The  mechanisms  of  speed  are  often  impaired.  Social 
and  emotional  immaturity  is  often  accompanied  by  educational  retardation.  Above 
all,  it  is  true  of  rebellious  children  that  they  are  in  conflict  vj-ith  all  forias  of 
disciplined  application  of  themselves,  because  they  themselves  lack  inner  discip- 
lines and  controls.  Yet  progress  in  school  is  very  important  to  them  both  as 
equipment  for  the  futiure  and  to  reduce  their  sense  of  difference  and  inferiority  in 
relation  to  other  children. 

Great  carefulness  is  called  for  in  gearing  the  academic  program  to  the  child's 
readiness  for  learning.  His  frustration  and  opposition  are  easily  aroused  and 
sensitive  flexibility  is  needed  to  adapt  a differentiated  program  wliich  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  child's  points  and  interests,  as  well  as  his  relationships  to  par- 
ticular teachers.  It  is  his  crushed  ego  uluch  is  being  rebuilt  along  vd.th  the  gaps 
in  his  reservoir  of  actual  knoi./ledge  and  skill. 

There  are  many  modern  teaching  devices  wliich  the  field  of  education  has  been 
developing  which  give  academic  material  life  ana  color  and  stimulation,  and  reach 
different  children  in  ways  to  which  thejf  are  most  receptive.  Individualized 
instruction  at  the  level  of  the  child's  ability,  no  matter  hmv  low,  is  essential. 
Teachers  and  teaching  program  need  not  only  a special  serjse  of  pace  for  each  cliild 
but  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  needs  so  that  the  team  approach  is  maintained. 
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Vocational  program  should  teach  healthy  work  habits  and  attitudes. 


Much  that  is  true  for  the  academic  program  is  also  true  for  the  vocational, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  integration  v/ith  each  other  and  fitting  the  pro~ 
gram  to  the  child’s  special  interests,  needs  and  readiness  for  learning.  Super- 
vision of  academic  and  vocational  programs  by  one  person  more  readily  guarantees 
integration  and  a common  approach  to  the  cliild’s  needs.  Vocational  training  has 
been  the  traditional  backbone  of  the  training  school  program  for  many  reasons  v^hiLch 
nov!  appear  to  us  to  have  only  mixed  validity,  see  now  that  it  is  important  to 
help  disturbed  children  to  utilize  all  possible  opportunities  for  building  their 
sm.ashed  or  non-existent  self  esteem,  to  gain  a sense  of  mastery  of  them.selves  and 
their  capacities,  as  well  as  to  move  out  into  the  community  v.ith  useable  attributes 
These  are  the  proper  measures  of  vocational  pursuits. 

Upset  children  may  be  better  able  to  handle  pre-occupational  training  than 
classroom  ^TOrk  because  it  often  involves  bodilj/-  miovemient,  outdoor  activity  and 
participation  in  an  active  "doing"  fas’nion  with  adults  - all  outlets  for  anxiety 
and  relief  from  inner  loneliness.  It  is  often  easier  on  this  basis  to  introduce 
the  academic  A B C’s  in  ways  that  are  organically  related  to  the  particular  shop 
or  farm  program,  for  example.  The  goal  of  "vocational  education"  should  be  to 
establish  a sound  base  for  the  future.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  begin 
soundly  by  kno’ving  the  child's  aptitudes  and  needs  through  appropriate  tests  and 
observations. 

Although  there  are  a number  of  aspects  of  institution  maintenance  xvhich  offer 
the  same  valid  work  and  training  opportunities  as  the  activities  specifically  set 
up  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a serious  mistake  to  use  the  children  for  the  \.''ork  in- 
stead of  the  work  for  the  children.  Aside  from  the  probability  that  the  child’s 
needs  tend  to  be  submerged  in  the  necessities  of  institution  management,  the  child 
inevitably  feels  an  exploratative  element  in  such  practices  and  withdraws  more 
than  ever  from  a sense  that  the  staff  is  trying  to  help  him. 

Vocational  training  instructors  should  be  experienced  teachers  who  are  not 
merel3^  competent  in  their  field  but  can  see  be3*ond  the  specific  sidll  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  child.  An  attribute  to  be  stressed  is  their  ability  to  be  the 
kind  of  adults  children  vrould  like  to  model  themselves  after. 

It  has  never  been  proven  conclusively  that  institutional  vocational  training 
programs  actually  prepare  youngsters  for  tne  vmrk  they  will  do  later.  The  acquirii 
of  Work  habits  and  exploratory  excursions  into  areas  of  work  seem  to  have  been  the 
more  valid  use  of  vocational  training  programs. 

Opportunity  for  real  work  experience  is  valuable.  Those  institutions  wlii.ch 
have  been  able  to  send  children  off  ground  to  normal  job  experiences  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  through  the  pitfalls  of  the  first  testing  of  the  realities  of  a 
world  from  which  they  previously  felt  outcast  and  which  they  struggled  against  so 
violently. 

Recreational  program  should  contribute  to  personality  development. 


The  modern  recreation  field  is  a variegated  and  flexible  professional 
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instrument  offering  many  activities  and  a highly  developed  philosophy  of  personaliiy 
growth  thxough  group  interaction  and  creative  individual  expression.  Activities 
range  from  athletics  to  quiet  indoor  play,  from  individual  to  group  activities  of 
many  varieties^  special  interest  clubs,  entertainment  which  children  help  to  plan, 
hobbies,  etc.  are  some  of  the  recreational  outlets.  Healthy  competition  has  a 
value,  though  over-stimulation  should  be  avoided.  Organized,  well  planned  recre- 
ation under  trained  group  or  recreation  workers  can  help  children  feel  a genuinely 
constructive  spirit  in  being  part  of  a group.  It  acts  against  destructive  gang 
spirit,  and  teaches  children  that  play  can  really  be  play,  and  leisure  time  can  be 
occupied  and  enjoyable  instead  of  a boring  void. 

Recreation,  as  other  elements  in  the  training  program,  needs  to  be  concerned 
with  the  individual  child's  problem.  Properly  integrated  into  the  treatment  plan 
it  can  be  a strong  treatment  adjunct.  Recreation  staff  can  be  very  helpful  in 
making  cottage  life  productive  too. 

A recreation  program  for  its  own  sake,  vrlth  no  communication  betxTeen  recrea- 
tion staff  and  clinical  and  cottage  staff  can  provide  fun  for  children  but  keep 
recreation  from  being  a real  part  of  the  child's  total  treatment. 

Groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  activity  and  social  interests  as  well  as  con- 
trived ones  are  a good  medium  for  teaching  and  helping  children  through  group  work 
methods.  The  group  work  field  has  developed  techniques  which  use  the  usual  recrea- 
tional activities  as  devices  in  teaching  democratic  values,  tearu^rork  and  in  helping 
individuals  to  disco\^er  themselves.  Group  virork  should  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  individual  treatment  approaches. 

Discipline  policy  should  be  aimed  toward  development  of  self-control. 

Ho’vir  to  discipline  children  in  a sound  and  constructive  fasliion  has  been  a 
knotty  and  debated  problem  for  mar^  years.  If  this  is  true  in  the  rearing  of 
normal  children,  how  much  more  true  is  it  for  the  training  school  and  its  central 
task  of  helping  rebellious,  undisciplined  children  to  become  amenable  to  normal 
social  demands?  The  reasons  for  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  discipline  are 
too  varied  and  ramified  to  analyze  here.  However,  one  substantial  source  of  the 
difficulty  is  especially  pertinent;  that  is,  the  fact  that  discipline  brings  to- 
gether with  potentially  great  impact  the  personalities  of  the  adult  and  the  child. 
Open  and  suppressed  emotions  and  attitudes  mobilize  considerable  force  and  tension 
and  threaten  loss  of  control  at  the  very  time  when  need  for  calm  strength  and  clear 
thinking  are  of  paramount  importance. 

If  discipline  is  to  be  motivated  by  concern  for  the  child  instead  of  serving 
as  an  emotional  outlet  for  the  adult,  then  staff  members  need  to  be  relatively 
mature  people  who  are  given  continual  understanding  of  the  individual  children  they 
are  working  with.  From  this  foundation  a modern  mental  hygiene  approach  has  been 
able  to  establish  some  principles  of  good  discipline  which  are  applicable  to  all 
situations. 

Once  we  understand  why  a child  behaves  as  he  does,  vre  can  make  demands  upon 
him  in  the  program  that  are  reasonable  and  v;ithin  his  capacities,  and  avoid  ex- 
cessive stringencies  v^hich  would  justify  excessive  reaction  on  his  part. 
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Disciplining  of  behavior  that  then  needs  to  be  controlled  is  directed  tov/ard  the 
child's  developing  an  inner,  lasting  self-discipline  which  he  Trill  take  with  him 
into  the  community e P'e  know  that  the  child  is  basically  relieved  by  exposure  to 
the  mature  authority  and  strength  of  the  adult  and  gains  a sense  that  he  too  may 
be  able  to  achieve  some  control  of  his  OTm  wild  impulses*  The  rise  of  benevolent 
authority  and  discipline  to  establish  a framework  of  controls  around  the  delinquent 
is  a kindness  to  him,  an  essential  element  in  the  total  treatment.  It  must  be 
stressed  again,  however,  that  the  only  person  who  has  a right  to  discipline  a 
child  is  the  person  who  likes  him.  Disciplining  in  anger  and  distaste  becomes 
arbitrary,  personalized  punishment  and  is  worse  than  useless. 

We  also  know  that  the  disturbed  child's  appreciation  of  the  world  outside 
himself  is  often  distorted  and  bewildering.  Therefore,  it  helps  him  to  straighten 
out  his  relatedness  to  his  environment  when  a disciplinary  response  to  his  own 
individual  behavior  is  reasonable  and  consistent  or  a natural  kind  of  consequence 
of  his  own  action.  When  children  feel  that  the  adult  basically  likes  and  accepts 
him,  then  the  discipline  carries  a conviction  for  the  child  which  he  must  even- 
tually face  up  to  and  acknowledge.  This  deep  seated  realization  by  the  child  of 
his  own  need  for  help  and  correction  is  the  basis  of  all  treatment. 

Religious  program  is  integral  part  of  positive  treatment* 

Religion  plays  a central  role  in  our  society.  Its  meaning  to  the  individual 
and  the  group  is  far  reaching.  ’’ATierever  there  is  human  endeavor,  religion  is 
present  as  a force  for  the  ultimate  good.  Its  place  in  the  training  program  is 
essential. 

In  addition  to  the  ethical  and  moral  values  inherent  in  religious  teaching, 
there  are  aspects  which  reinforce  the  general  treatment  approach,  A connection 
with  a religious  program  of  his  own  faith  conveys  a valuable  sense  of  belonging  to 
a large  community  of  people,  a common  identification  which  is  vital  to  children 
who  have  little  inner  sense  of  themselves.  A relationship  with  the  Chaplain  may 
offer  a chance  for  a child  to  make  a connection  with  another  person  more  easily 
than  he  might  Trith  other  staff  members.  Then,  too,  a child  may  find  in  his 
religious  program  a feeling  of  positive  identification  Trith  his  parents'  beliefs; 
any  such  constructive  feeling  about  his  parents  is  valuable. 

Children  should  be  helped  to  take  religious  instruction  and  to  participate  in 
religious  activities  through  their  understanding  and  desire.  There  are  many  ways 
to  make  religious  practice  attractive  to  children  through  devixes  which  stimulate 
them.  Dramatics,  music,  a sense  of  achievement  and  the  integration  of  the  program 
as  part  of  the  w^hole  can  serve  to  make  the  experience  a real  rather  than  an 
artificial  one. 

Home  life  program  should  engender  rich  relationships  with  adults. 

Despite  any  differences  in  theory,  all  the  best  thinking  agrees  that  institu- 
tional treatment  of  delinquents  means  exposing  them  to  a variety  of  relationships 
among  children  and  adults;  to  constructive  experiences  and  activities  in  w^hich 
there  can  be  accomplishment  and  a sense  of  gratification;  in  which  they  can  have  a 
feeling  of  being  wanted  and  loved;  in  which  there  can  be  routine  and  framework  and 
the  kind  of  consistent  regime  or  controls  they  need.  The  training  school  should 
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offer  these  children,  unable  to  face  the  demands  of  reality  living  in  an  acceptable 
way,  the  opportunities  for  processed  or  diluted  living  experiences  and  relation- 
ships, and  it  is  the  resident  staff  who  must  be  utilized  as  the  core  of  planned 
living  experiences  for  the  child. 

The  most  significant  of  these  are  the  houseparents,  the  substitute  parents, 
sometimes  called  cottage  parents,  counsellors  and  a variety  of  other  terms. 

These  people  not  only  take  care  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  but  should 
be  generally  entrusted  vdth  considerable  authority  in  the  child’s  life. 

House  parents  eat  and  live  with  children,  help  them  be  housed  comfortably, 
put  them  to  bed,  wake  them  up,  settle  their  quarrels,  watch  their  health,  assign 
chores  and  keep  them  occupied  while  home. 

The  quality  of  service  and  treatment  in  any  institution  depends  on  the  skill 
and  personality  of  the  house  parents  much  as  the  nurse  in  a medical  situation. 

The  house  parents  should  give  the  permissions  and  make  decisions  about  day  to 
day  events. 

It  is  this  use  of  adults  which  offers  a framework  of  order,  an  external  force 
helping  to  keep  the  child  from  his  ovvn  impulsive  drives.  Children  receive  stabilit 
and  security  from  this  concerned  management  of  their  daily  living. 

From  relationships  with  them  the  child  may  experience  emotional  help  if  and 
when  he  is  accessible  or  ready.  As  part  of  a treatment  team,  they  may  serve,  at 
different  times,  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  parental  sense  if  it  supplies  the  child’s 
need.  Living  is  so  structured,  usually,  that  the  cottage  parent  is  the  natural 
person  with  whom  the  child  makes  a primary  relationship.  However,  the  cottage 
parent  must  learn  to  understand  and  tolerate  the  feelings  of  hostility  that  these 
children  may  have  developed  towards  adults  and  be  flexible  in  the  use  of  themselver 
with  different  children.  It  is  through  this  basic  relationship  that  children  re- 
learn how  to  live.  Consequently,  the  cottage  parents  must  be  persons  of  stature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  people  of  strength  and  character  after  vrhom  the 
children  can  pattern  themselves. 

Since  the  resident  staff  is  a most  impcri-ant  part  of  the  treatment  team,  their 
work  and  approach  to  the  every  day  problems  of  living  with  children  should  have  a 
clinical  orientation.  Consistent  supervision,  both  as  a staff  with  a common  area 
of  functioning,  and  as  individual  parents  with  special  problems  becomes  very 
important  and  may  be  worked  out  in  a variety  of  ways.  Whether  the  resident  staff 
is  supervised  directly  by  the  clinical  staff,  by  a separate  department  staff  close'' 
integrated  v/ith  the  clinical  department  or  some  combination  of  both,  the  focus  re- 
mains the  individual  child,  his  problem  and  the  treatment  of  him. 

In  the  process  of  living  this  through  vnLth  the  children  on  a 2U  hour  day 
basis  it  is  important  that  the  cottage  parent  staff  have  the  full  support  of  the 
clinic  and  the  administration. 
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Release  and  aftercare  process  must  concentrate  on  child,  family^  and  community , 

It  is  an  important  principle  of  all  forms  of  child  care  and  placement  that  a 
child  should  remain  with  his  oaTO  family,  or  if  separated,  be  returned  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  also  an  accepted  point  of  view  that  all  treatment  of  a 
child’s  problems  should  be  "family-centered".  In  the  creation  of  a problem,  the 
child  and  parents  are  interlocking  contributors  and  participants^  The  child’s 
difficulties  cannot  be  really  resolved  unless  the  parents  are  helped  tovrard  some 
modification  of  their  influence  upon  the  child  or  some  appropriate  understanding 
of  him.  Therefore,  a programi  of  work  with  the  parent,  which  begins  with  and  runs 
concurrent  to  the  treatment  program  for  the  child,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  training  school  experience.  This  experience  is,  after 
all,  primarily  preparation  for  the  inaugui*ation  of  a new  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  join  the  mainstream  of  normal  hiiman  existence. 

Determination  of  the  optimum  point  of  readiness  for  planning  release  should 
flow  naturally  out  of  progress  in  treatment.  Failure  to  grasp  this  timing  may 
permit  a child  to  slip  into  a plateau  of  institutionalization  which  makes  movemient 
toward  release  as  well  as  later  adjustment  more  difficult,  or  the  child  m.ay  "beat 
the  game"  by  merely  "doing  good  time".  The  decision  for  release  should  be  com- 
pounded from  the  participation  of  all  who  work  w'ith  the  child,  on  the  basis  of 
the  adjustment  the  child  has  been  able  to  make.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  the  child  who  has  tried  to  get  better  and  has  worked  on  his  problem,  has 
earned  the  right  to  speak  for  his  readiness  for  release. 

The  step  back  into  the  community  is  a big  step  - much  bigger  than  the  child’s 
original  step  into  the  institution.  Graduated  movement  away  from  the  full  institu- 
tion program,  accompanied  by  increasingly  prolonged  visits  to  the  family  is  called 
for.  If  further  placement  is  indicated  - preferably  in  group  foster  homes,  group 
residence  units,  community  centered  institutions  - then  a bridge  to  the  new  case- 
worker should  be  carefully  built.  This  serves  both  to  test  the  child’s  new  rela- 
tionships and  to  drain  off  some  of  the  excitement  of  the  change  from  the  artificial 
life  of  the  institution  to  the  hustle  and  temptation  of  the  community. 

However,  no  amount  of  careful  preparation  can  take  the  place  of  sustained, 
intensive  aftercare  supervision  by  a trained  caseworker  - preferably  one  who  has 
connection  Y/ith  the  training  school  and  has  the  "feel"  and  knowledge  of  its  program 
and  personnel.  By  "supervision"  is  m^eant  not  a periodic  parole  checking,  but  a 
rehabilitative  relationship  which  is  continuous  Yrith  the  contact  the  child  has  had 
with  the  clinical  staff  of  the  institution.  The  child  must  be  helped  to  reassess 
his  responsibilities  and  capacity  for  independence,  to  test  nevj-  attitudes  and 
concepts  about  himself  and  his  life,  to  translate  new  skills  and  work  habits  into 
actuality  in  further  schooling  or  job-finding.  Parents  and  child  need  a great 
deal  of  help  to  understand  and  readjust  to  each  other  in  the  new  light  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred.  Any  aftercare  worker  can  testify  to  the  importance 
in  case  after  case  of  the  parents  and  child  each  feeling  that  there  is  an  objective 
outsider  who  can  help  to  interpret  each  of  the  other  and  who  can  help  relieve 
accumulated  tensions  before  they  explode  within  the  family. 

Sometimes  a child  gets  into  trouble  again  and  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
training  school.  This  does  not  necessarily  m*ean  a complete  regression,  Som.etiraes 
it  is  an  inevitable  part  of  his  efforts  to  test  out  the  old  life  and  the  new  and 
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he  may  be  ready  for  release  again  in  a short  tiirie.  Treatment  is  not  necessarily 
complete  when  a child  leaves.  The  institution,  for  some,  may  onJ.y  be  a step  in  his 
treatment. 

The  essential  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  whole  question  of  release  and  after- 
care is  that  what  is  done  with  the  child  and  his  fa^nily  before,  during,  and  after 
the  trairiing  school  placement  is  all  one  treatment  program.  They  are  all  inter- 
related parts,  dependent  on  each  other  in  one  total  effort  to  save  a youngster’s 
life. 


Often,  for  practical,  geographical,  reasons,  the  trairJ.ng  school  cannot  v/ork 
mth  parents  or  do  aftercare.  In  these  instances  the  training  school  should  en- 
courage local  agencies  and  authorities  to  \7ork  with  parents  and  do  the  aftercare 
job  described  above. 
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SECTION  III 

PENIJSYLVANIA'S  TRAINING  SCHOOIS 


A - THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  GENERAL 


This  survey  covers  2U  public  and  private  institutions  serving  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  Pennsylvania,  Table  1 lists  the  institutions.  These  institutions  are 
established  to  receive  and  care  for  children  who  have  been  committed  by  the  juve- 
nile courts  in  the  6?  counties  of  the  state.  Three  of  the  institutions  - Hunting- 
don, White  Hill,  and  the  House  of  Correction  (which  includes  the  Pennypack  School)  - 
receive  persons  committed  by  criminal  courts  as  well  as  by  the  juvenile  courts.  Of 
the  2k  institutions,  all  but  Huntingdon  serve  - in  general  - children  who  have  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  70  or  higher,  Huntingdon  receives  mentally  defective 
children  with  an  intelligehce  quotient"  of  less  than  80  and  a chronological  age  of 
uiore  than  15^ 

The  2h  institutions  included  in  this  survey  comprise  the  bulk  of  training 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  receive  the  bulk  of  commitments  from  the 
juvenile  courts.  These  2U  institutions  had  a total  of  3^Ul42  juvenile  delinquents 
in  late  1953j  ^nd  they  receive  approximately  2,^00  commitments  annually,  (The 
figures  exclude  criminal  court  commitments  to  Huntingdon,  White  Hill  and  the  House 
of  Correction  (Pennypack  School),) 

The  schools  are  controlled  by  a variety  of  agencies. 

Only  three  of  the  2k  institutions  are  state-owned  and  operated  - Huntingdon, 
TfiThite  Hill,  and  Morganza,  Four  are  county-ovmed,  and  the  remainder  are  private 
institutions,  four  of  them  state-aided,  four  county-aided,  and  nine  private 
sectarian. 

Two  state  departments,  two  county  governments,  a city  department,  and  12 
different  private  agencies  control  and  operate  the  2U  training  schools  for  juve- 
nile delinquents  (see  Table  2),  The  Bureau  of  Corrections  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  jiurisdiction  over  the  state-owned  institutions  at  Huntingdon  and  IfiThite 
Hill,  These  institutions  are  part  of  the  state’s  penal  system,  the  control  of  which 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1993*  The  institution  at  Morganza  remains  under  Department  of  Welfare  control. 

The  two  counties  which  operate  training  schools  are:  Allegheny,  which  operates 

Thorn  Hill  and  Gumbert;  and  Luzerne,  which  operates  the  institution  at  Kis-Lyn, 

The  Philadelphia  City  Department  of  Welfare  operates  the  Philadelphia  House  of 
Correction  of  which  Pennypack  School  is  a part,* 

Eight  of  the  privately  owned  institutions  are  essentially  quasi-public  in 
nature;  they  receive  direct  financial  support  from  the  state  or  from  county  govern- 
ments, The  degree  of  financial  support  for  operating  expenses  ranges  from  100 

■^Throughout  the  report,  Pennypack  School  is  generally  included  with  "county-owned" 
schools. 
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Table  1 

NAl'^,  LOCATION  Al©  O^WNESHIP  OF 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  SURVEY 


Number 

Identi- 

fication 

Institution 

County 

> ' ’ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ownershiip 

1 

Pennsylvania  State  Institution 
at  Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

State 

2 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  School 
at  V.'hite  Hill 

Cumberland 

State 

3 

Pennsylvania  Training  School 
at  Morganza 

Wasliington 

State 

h 

Glen  Mills  School 

Delaware 

Private,  state-aided 

5 

Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls 

Delavrare 

Private,  state-aided 

6 

Boys  Industrial  School  of  'West- 
ern Pennsylvania  at  Oakdale 

Allegheriy 

Private,  state-aided 

7 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Republic 
(George  Junior  Republic) 

l/Iercer 

Private,  state-aided 

8 

Thorn  Hill  School 

Allegheny 

County 

9 

Gumbert 

Allegheny 

County 

10 

Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  ( Kis-Lyn) 

Luzerne 

County 

11 

Philadelphia  House  of  Correction 
(Pennypack  School) 

Philadelphia 

City 

12 

Berks  County  Boys  Horae 

Berks 

Private,  county-aided 

13 

Berks  County  Girls  Home 

Berks 

Private,  county-aided 

lU 

Rotary  Horae  for  Boys 

Lancaster 

Private,  county-aided 

15 

Lancaster  Shelter  Home 

Lancaster 

Private,  county-aided 

16 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Philadelphia) 

Philadelphia 

Private,  sectarian 

17 

Tekakwitha  Hills  School 

Philadelphia 

Private,  sectarian 

18 

St,  Joseph’s  Protectory 

Montgomery 

Private,  sectarian 

19 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Marymount  on  Schuylkill) 

Berks 

Private,  sectarian 

20 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
( Lourdesmont ) 

Lackav/anna 

Private,  sectarian 

21 

Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Boys 

Chester 

Private,  sectarian 

22 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Our  Lady  of  Charity) 

Allegheny 

Private,  sectarian 

23 

Gannondale  School  for  Girls 

Erie 

Private,  sectarian 

2h 

Harborcreek  Training  School  for 
Boys 

Erie 

Private,  sectarian 
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Table  2 

COmOL  OF  TP^INING  SCHOOLS 


Institution 

Agency  controlling  and  tj^pe 
of  board  used 

No,  on 
Board 

Board  appointed  by 

State-oT^med 

Huntingdon 

Penna,  Dept,  of  Justice  and  an 
Adp.iinistrative  Board  of 
Trustees 

9 

Governor 

L'hite  Hill 

Penna,  Dept,  of  Justice  and  an 
Administrative  Bosrd  of 
Trustees 

9 

Governor 

Morganza 

Penna,  Dept,  of  Welfare  and  an 
Administrative  Board  of 
Trustees 

9 

Governor  i 

State-aided 
Glen  i'lills 

Administrati\"e  Board  of 
Managers 

2h 

1 

Pliila,  Board  of  Judges 
of  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  - 3 members; 
Phila.  Mayor  - 2 
members ; other  memr- 
bers  are  self- 
perpetuating 

Sleighton  Farm 

Administrative  Board  of 
Managers 

15 

Phila.  Board  of  Judges 
of  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  - 3 members; 
other  miembers  are 
self-perpetuating 

Oakdale 

Administrative  Board  of 
Managers 

15 

Self-perpetuating  j 

.1 

George  Jr,  Republic 

Administrative  Board  of 
Directors 

12 

Self-perpetuating 

County-owned 
Thorn  Hill 

Administrative  Board  of 
Managers 

9 

Board  of  Judges, 
Allegheny  County 

Gumbert 

Administrative  Board  of 
Managers 

9 

Board  of  Judges, 
Allegheny  County 

Kis-Lyn 

Administrative  Board  of 
Managers 

9 

Luzerne  County  Court 
(en  banc) 

Pennypack 

Phila,  Dept,  of  Public  lielfare 
and  an  Administrative  Board 
of  Trustees 

7 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia  i 

i 
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Table  2 

CONTROL  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  (cont«d) 


Institution 

Agency  controlling  and  type 
of  board  used 

No,  on 
Board 

i 

1 

Board  appointed  by  j 

County-aided 

Administrative  Board 

10 

i 

Nominated  by  Berks  j 

County  Court,  elec-  1 
ted  by  members  j 

Berks  County  Boys 
Home 

Berks  County  Girls 
Home 

Administrative  Board  of 
Directors 

7 

President  Judge,  Berks. 
County  Court 

Rotary  Home 

Comraittee  of  Rotary  Club 
( Administrative ) 

12 

President  of  Lancaster 
Rotary  Club  I 

Lancaster  Shelter 
Home 

Administrative  Board  of 
Directors 

8 

Elected  by  me.abers  of 
the  Auxiliary  | 

Private  Sectarian 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(internal  hierarchical  boards) 

3 

Mother  Superior  and  j 
Mother  Provincial 

House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd 

Tekalcvitha  Hills 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Board  of  Managers) 

7 

3 members  - ex  offic- 
ioj  Mother  Superior 
and  Mother  li'cvincial 

St,  Josephus  Pro- 
tectory 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Board  of  Managers) 

7 

3 members  - ex  offic- 
io; rest  elected  by 
members  of  the 
community 

Marymount 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Board  of  Managers) 

i 

3 m.embers  - ex  offic- 
io; Mother  Superior  | 
and  Mother  Pravinciali 

Lourdesmont 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Board  of  Managers) 

7 

3 members  - ex  offic-  i 
io;  rest  elected  by  j 
members  of  the  j 

community 

Philadelphia  Pro- 
tectory 

Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia, 
Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (Advisory  Board) 

h 

Archbishop  ; 

i 

1 

. . 1 

Our  Lady  of  Char- 
ity 

Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Char- 
ity of  the  Refuge 
(Advisory  Board) 

16 

Members  may  be  elec- 
ted, or  appointed  , 
by  Mother  Superior  j 

Gannondale 

Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Char- 
ity of  the  Refuge  under  the 
auspices  of  Erie  Diocese 
(Advisory  Board) 

Mother  Superior  and  i 

diocesan  official  j 

Harborcreek 

' Diocese  of  Erie  ( Advisory 
Board ) 

27 

Superintendent  ap-  | 

points  on  sugges- 
tion of  board  mem- 
bers 

(Ill-ii) 
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percent  for  the  county-aided  schools  to  a relatively  small  amount  for  George 
Junior  Republic  and  Oakdale,  based  on  their  annual  deficits.  Glen  Mills  and 
Sleighton  Farm,  by  far  the  two  largest  schools  in  this  group,  receive  approximately 
50  percent  of  their  operating  income  from  state  sources  (and  practically  all  of 
the  remainder  from  the  counties).  The  remaining  nine  schools  under  private  ov/ner— 
ship  are  operated  by  sectarian  agencies  which  include  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  bisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,  the  Diocese  of  Erie,  and  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  operate  five  of  the 
nine  sectarian  schoolso 

Each  of  the  training  schools,  except  those  under  sectarian  auspices,  has  an 
administrative  board  of  trustees  or  managers  which  exercises  some  degree  of  opera- 
tional control.  Control  of  the  state-owned  institutions  is  shared  between  the 
state  department  and  a departmental  administrative  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  state-aided  schools  are  controlled  by  administrative  boards 
which  have  either  fully  or  largely  self-perpetuating  membership.  A minority  of 
board  members  of  Glen  Hills  and  Sleighton  Farm  are  not  self-perpetuating.  Three 
members  of  each  of  these  boards  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Court  of  C'uarter  Sessions.  In  addition,  two  members  of  the  Glen  ?'Iills 
board  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 

Judges  of  the  various  county  courts  appoint  members  to  the  boards  of  all 
county-owned  and  county-aided  training  schools  except  for  the  Lancaster  Rotary 
Home  and  Shelter  Home,  Members  of  the  boards  of  the  Rotary  Home  and  the  Lancaster 
Shelter  Home  are  appointed  or  elected  by  the  agencies  which  operate  the  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  (of  which  Pennypack  School 
is  a part),  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Operational 
Control  of  the  House  of  Correction  is  shared  by  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Tielfare  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution.  The  training  schools 
operated  by  sectarian  agencies  either  have  advisory  boards  or  have  internal 
boards  of  managers.  In  all  cases  the  merabers  of  these  boards  are  selected  by  the 
Mother  Superior  and  the  religious  community  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
school,  or  the  appropriate  official  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  school  is  located. 


In  summary,  it  is  significant  that  a total  of  15  of  the  2h  training  schools 
are  either  owned  by  a governmental  agency  or  receive  direct  state  or  county  finan- 
cial support.  In  addition,  all  schools  are  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  care  of  a 
child  by  the  county  from  which  the  child  is  committed  by  the  court.  Governmental 
interest  is  further  evidenced  by  public  appointments  to  the  boards  of  11  of  these 
institutions. 

The  largest  concentrations  of  schools  are  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
areas. 

The  training  schools  are  located  in  Ih  of  the  6?  counties  of  the  state,  prin- 
cipally at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  (see  map,  Location  of  Pennsylvania’s  Train- 
ing Schools),  The  only  institutions  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  are 
Huntingdon  and  White  Hill,  and  both  serve  only  specialized  categories  of  juvenile 
offenders. 
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Allegheny  County  has  four  schools  vfithin  its  borders,  and  Morganza  close  by. 
Seven  schools  are  located  in  counties  in  the  Philadelphia  liaetropolitan  Area.  An 
additional  five  schools  are  located  in  nearby  Lancaster  and  Berks  Counties,  making 
a total  of  12  institutions  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state.  This  number 
includes  Peni^ack,  although,  like  Huntingdon  and  "White  Hill,  it  is  a prison-type 
facility  which  serves  special  classes  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  terms  of  school  capacities,  the  six  institutions  (excluding  Pennypack) 
in  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area  can  accommodate  a total  of  li;00  juveniles. 

This  compares  vath  a total  capacity  of  950  for  the  four  institutions  in  Allegheny 
County  plus  Morganza,  About  half  of  the  Philadelphia  area  capacity  serves  female 
offenders.  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  about  one-third  of  the  total  capacity  is  for 
females.  The  combined  total  capacities  of  training  schools  in  the  Philadelpliia 
and  Pittsburgh  areas  - 2,350  - represent  70  percent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 
training  schools  in  the  state,  excluding  Huntingdon,  Wiiite,Hill,  and  Peniiypack, 

Relative  to  the  volume  of  coimnitments,  the  bulk  of  which  come  from  the  counties 
in  the  Philadelpliia  and  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  areas,  the  schools  are  generally 
well  located.  The  smaller  population  concentrations  in  the  Erie  and  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  areas  are  each  served  by  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  are 
no  training  schools  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  other  than  Huntingdon  and 
l/'diite  Hill,  to  accommodate  the  commitments  from  the  mass  of  counties  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Although  these  counties  account  for  a very  small  proportion  of 
total  commitments  in  the  state,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  counties. 

Individual  schools  serve  wide  areas. 

The  admission  policj’-  of  most  of  the  training  schools  permits  commitments  from 
any  county  in  the  state  (see  Table  3).  Only  five  of  the  schools,  all  of  nllch  are 
county-ovmed  or  county-aided,  receive  commitments  from  a more  restricted  area. 

The  five  schools  ordinarily  serve  only  the  particular  counties  in  which  they  are 
located.  Three  other  county-owned  schools  (Thorn  Hill,  Gumbert  and  Kis-L;^Ti)  serve 
unrestricted  commitment  areas,  but  in  practice  receive  almost  all  of  their  popula- 
tion from  their  o^m  county  areas,  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  1|, ) 

The  large  number  of  counties  served  by  each  of  the  schools,  as  indicated  by 
coirmiitments  received  during  1952,  is  shorm  in  the  table  beloviT,  The  schools 
which  are  not  listed  serve  single  county  areas.  The  table  indicates  that,  based 
on  1952  commitment  data,  the  state-owned  and  state-aided  schools  serve  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  counties.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  Huntingdon 
and  1/hite  Kill  since,  as  has  been  indicated,  these  institutions  provide  facilities 
for  the  entire  state  for  the  defective  delinquent,  and  the  more  serious  juvenile 
offender,  respectively.  Morganza,  which  receives  both  male  and  female  juvenile 
commiteents,  gives  informal  priority  to  commitments  from  the  western  counties. 

On  Somewhat  the  same  basis,  the  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys  and  Sleighton  Farm 
School  for  Girls  serve  the  eastern  counties  ox  the  state.  Other  schools  v;hich 
exercise  informal  priority  on  commitments  from,  specified  areas  are  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Tekakwitha  Hills,  Philadelphia  Protectory,  Gannondale,  and  Harbor- 
creek, 
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Section  III  - A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont’d) 

NMER  OF  COUNTIES  FROM  WHICH  COItHTNEMTS  WERE  RECEIVED  3Y  THE 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  1952^ 


Number  of 

Number  of 

School 

Counties 

School 

Counties 

State-owned 

Private  sectarian 

Huntingdon 

23 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  U 

White  Hill 

iiU 

Tekekwitha  Hills 

8 

Morganza 

2h 

St,  Joseph’s  Protectory 

6 

Marymount 

15 

State -aided 

Lourdesmont 

17 

Glen  mils 

17 

Philadelphia  Protectory 

16 

Sleighton  Farm 

28 

Our  Lady  of  Charity 

10 

Oakdale 

17 

Gannondale 

10 

George  Jr.  Republic 

36 

Harbor creek 

10 

County-owned 

Thorn  Hill  3 

•5^  Compiled  from  19^2  commitment  data  appearing  in  Appendix  B,  Table  U„ 


Training  school  facilities  range  from  converted  residences  to  medium  security 
prisons 


The  training  schools  are  of  three  general  types?  prisons j cottage  style 
institutions;  and  a variety  of  residence  and  congregate  type  structures  (see 
Table  U). 

Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  and  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  (Pennypack) 
are  types  of  medium  security  prisons  and  are  equipped  with  walls,  security 
fences,  barred  windows  and  cells.  White  Hill  is  the  newest  of  these  instituticn? 
it  was  founded  in  19Ul.  Huntingdon  was  built  in  1889  and  the  present  House  of 
Correction  was  erected  in  1926«  It  should  be  stressed  that  at  these  institutions 
the  accommodations  described  are  used  for  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders, 

Morganza  and  most  of  the  schools  in  the  state-aided  and  county-owned  cate- 
gories have  the  t3piical  open,  cottage  style  facilities  most  of  which  were  built 
expressly  for  training  school  use.  One  sectarian  school,  Gannondale,  also  can  be 
generally  classified  as  a cottage  type  plant.  The  physical  facilities  of  these 
schools  are  of  the  type  generally  recognized  to  be  the  best  for  training  school 
purposes.  Children  live  together  in  relatively  small  cottage  units  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  cottage  parents  or  matrons.  Each  of  the  cottages  is  a self 
contained  unit  providing  eating  and  sleeping  accommodations  and  facilities  for 
leisure  time  activities.  These  institutions,  without  exception,  have  no  fences 
or  other  barriers  surrounding  the  buildings;  windows  and  doors  are  locked  only 
at  night. 
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Section  III  - A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont’d) 


The  schools  which  are  classified  as  count 3'"-'aided  are  similar  to  the  cottage 
type  facilities  described  above,  differing  only  in  size  and  in  general  layout. 

These  four  schools,  two  of  which  are  located  in  Reading  and  two  in  Lancaster,  are 
large  residences  which  have  been  converted  for  training  school  use. 

The  plants  of  the  sectarian  schools,  excluding  Gannondale,  usually  consist 
of  a large  multi-story  building  which  contains  dormitory  quarters  for  the  children. 
In  most  instances  the  main  building,  or  buildings  connected  thereto,  house  all 
the  program  facilities  required,  including  dining  room,  school  rooms,  chapel 
gymnasium,  laundry,  etc.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  large  plants  ranging 
in  capacity  from  30  to  325  children.  The  Philadelphia  Protectory  is  the  largest 
of  this  group  and  houses  its  more  than  300  children  in  three  large  dormitories 
which  are  contained  in  a single  building. 

Capacities  and  populations  of  individual  schools  vary  widely. 

The  number  of  children  which  individual  training  schools  can  care  for  ranges 
from  less  than  ten  for  the  Berks  County  Girls  Home  to  850  for  the  Pennsj’-lvania 
Industrial  School  at  VJhite  Hillo  The  total  reported  capacity  for  juveniles  of 
all  the  schools  included  in  the  survey  is  UjU9U  (see  Table  3)»  Populations,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  survey  visits,  varied  from  six  at  the  Perks  County  Girls 
Home  to  an  estimated  500  juveniles  at  'White  Hill,  The  total  population  of  all 
the  schools  in  late  1953  was  3)3k2» 

The  above  capacity  and  population  figures,  and  the  figxires  listed  in  Table  3> 
do  not  reflect  total  institution  capacities  at  Huntingdon,  White  Hill  and  the 
House  of  Correction  (which  includes  PennjqDack  School),  As  previously  indicated, 
these  institutions  receive  adult  commitments  from  various  criminal  courts  in 
addition  to  juvenile  court  commitments.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  facili- 
ties at  these  institutions  for  the  two  types  of  commitments,  but  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  capacity  is  used  for  adult  offenders  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  staters  total  capacity  available  for  juveniles.  The  total  capacity 
of  these  three  institutions  is  3>5l4>  but  only  about  one-third  of  this  capacity, 
or  l,337j  can  be  considered  as  available  for  juvenile  commitments  according  to 
superintendents*  estimates.  The  number  of  juvenile  court  commitments  in  these 
three  institutions  on  the  date  of  the  visit  was  80U  which  was  approximately  one- 
third  the  total  population  of  2,557* 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  capacity  figures  indicated  above  and  in 
Table  3 are  not  necessarily  optimum  operating  capacities.  The  capacities  listed 
are  superintendents*  estimates  of  the  maximum  number  of  children  which  the 
various  institutions  can  house  and  care  for. 

The  total  juvenile  population  of  3^3U2  represents  7h  percent  of  the  total 
juvenile  capacity  of  all  2U  schools.  Individual  percentages  of  capacity  in  use 
range  from.  U8  percent  at  Kis-Lyn  to  103  percent  at  Glen  Mills,  Excluding  Hunt- 
ingdon, White  Hill  and  Pennypack  the  total  capacity  is  3*157^  and  the  total  pop- 
ulation is  2,538,  or  80  percent  of  total  capacity  of  the  21  schools.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  percent  of  capacity  in  use  in  the  state-aided  schools  is 
relatively  high, 
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Table  3 

AREA.  SERV.^,  CAPACITY  AND  POPULATION  OF  TRAIMh^G  SCHOOLS 


POPULATION 

Institution 

Area  Served 

Reported 

Plant 

Capacity 

(1) 

Sex 

Popula- 
tion(2.)as 
of  date 
of  visit 

Percent 

of 

capacity 

State-owned 

Huntingdon 

Entire  state 

■367(3) 

M 

186 

51 

Vuliite  Hill 

Entire  state 

8?0(3) 

M 

; 500 

59 

Morgana a 

Entire  state 

226 

M 

177 

78 

State-aided 

(priority  for 
western  counties) 

135 

F 

93 

69 

Glen  Mills 

Entire  state 
(priority  for 
eastern  counties) 

300(ii) 

M 

310 

103 

Sleighton  Farm 

Entire  state 

235 

F 

202 

36 

Oakdale 

Entire  state 

160 

M 

13U 

3H 

George  Jr,  Republic 

Entire  state 

250 

M 

239 

96 

County-owned 

Thorn  Hill 

No  limit  (Allegheny 
Co.  priority) 

300 (U) 

M 

170 

57 

Gunbert 

No  limit  (Allegher^ 
Co.  priority) 

68 

F 

5U 

80 

Kis-Lyn 

No  limit  (Luzerne 
Co.  priority) 

325 

M 

157 

U8 

Pennypack 

Philadelphia  County 

120(3) 

M&F 

118(3) 

96 

Cpunty-aided 

85 

Berks  Co,  Boys  Home 

Berks  County 

26 

M 

22 

Berks  Co,  Girls  Home 

Berks  County 

9 

F 

6 

§7 

Rotary  Hom*e 

Lancaster  County 

15 

M 

9 

60 

Lancaster  Shelter  Home 

Lancaster  County 

18 

F 

15 

83 

Private  sectarian 

House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd 

Entire  state  (prior- 
ity for  Philadel- 
phia County) 

1-0 

CO 

F 

53 

62 

TekakiTitha  Hills 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

150 

F 

131 

88 

St,  Josephus  Pro- 

Entire  state 

100 

F 

76 

76 

tectory 

105 

86 

Marymount 

Entire  state 

F 

90 

Lourdesmont 

Entire  state 

110 

F 

loU 

95 
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Section  III  - A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont’d) 


Table  3 

AREA  SERVED,  CAPACITY  AM)  POPULATION  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  (cont«d) 


POPUUTION 

Institution 

Area  Served 

Reported 

Plant 

Capacity 

(1) 

Sex 

Popula- 
tion(  2 ) 
as  of  date 
of  visit 

Percent 

of 

capacity 

Private  sectarian  (cont'd) 
Philadelphia  Protectory 

Entire  U*  S,  (Phila- 

325 

M 

309 

96 

Our  Lady  of  Charity 

delphia  County 
priority) 
Entire  state 

90 

F 

70 

78 

Gannondale 

No  limit  (priority 

U5 

F 

h2 

9h 

Harborcreek 

for  Northwestern 
Penna.  counties) 
Entire  state  (prior-’ 

80 

M 

75 

9h 

ity  for  Erie  . 
Diocese ) 

TOTALS 

k,h9h 

3,3li2 

Ih 

(1)  Capacity  represents  maximum  number  of  children  the  institution  can  house 
and  care  for,  as  reported  by  the  superintendent, 

(2)  Juveniles  only  for  Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  and  Pennypack,  Visits  to  all 
schools  were  made  during  period  September  through  December,  1953 • 

(3)  Capacity  and  population  figures  listed  for  these  institutions  represent 
;juvenile  court  commitments  only*  Population  shown  for  White  Hill  is  an  esti- 
mate* The  capacity  for  juveniles  is  an  estimated  figure  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  and  is  based  on  recent  trends  in  juvenile  population*  Total 
capacity  and  population  (including  juveniles  and  adults),  as  of  date  of 
visit,  of  these  institutions  are  as  follows: 


Institution 


Total  Total  Pop 

Capacity  ulation 


Percent  of 
Capacity 


Huntingdon 
I-Ihite  Hill 
Pennypack 


1,100  780 
l,hlU  1,082 
1,000  695 


71 

77 

70 


(U)  This  is  optimum  capacity. 


Thorn  Hill  reports  that  it  can  care  for  350  boys* 
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III  A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont’d) 


Table  h 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


Institution 

Date  Founded 

Number  of  Acres 

Type  of  Plant 

State-owned 

Huntingdon 

1889 

10(within  Trails) 
760  (total) 

Prison  type,  30’  brickwall 

White  Hill 

19Ul 

675 

Prison  type,  12’  fence 

Morganza 
State -aided 

1891 

1,163 

Open,  cottage  type 

Glen  Hills 

1890( present 
location)  / 

732 

Open,  cottage  type 

Sleight  on  Farm 

1910 

358 

Open,  cottage  type 

Oakdale 

1901 

373 

Open,  cottage  type 

George  Jr,  Re- 

1909 

610 

Open,  cottage  type 

public 

County-ovmed 

Thorn  Kill 

1911 

1,365 

Open,  cottage  type 

Gumbert 

1925 

70 

Open,  cottage  type 

Kis-Lyn 

1912 

500 

Open,  cottage  type 

Penhypack  (House 
of  Correction) 

1926 

190 

Prison  type,  partly  fenced 
in 

County-aided 

Berks  Coo  Boys  Home 

1912 

2 

Open,  single  residence 

Berks  Co,  Girls  Home 

1951 

single  lot 

Open,  single  residence 

Rotary  Home 

1919 

Open,  single  residence 

Lancaster  Shelter 

1923 

z 

Open,  single  residence 

Home 

Private  Sectarian 

House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd 

1892 

11 

Group  of  congregate  type 
buildings 

Tekakwitha  Hills 

19UC(  present 
location)  * 

127 

Group  of  congregate  type  j 
buildings  1 

St,  Joseph’s 
Protectory 

1885 

10 

Group  of  congregate  type 
buildings 

Marymount 

1895 

Hi 

Large  single  building, 
12’  stone  wall 

Lourdes mont 

1928 

100 

One  large  building,  one 
cottage 

Philadelphia  Pro- 
tectory 

1898 

250 

Group  of  congregate  type 
buildings,  stone  wall 

Our  Lady  of  Charity 

1872 

2 

Group  of  congregate  type 
buildings,  walled 

Gannondale 

193h 

86 

One  large  building,  two 
cottages 

Harbor creek 

1911 

50 

Group  of  congregate  type 
buildings 
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Section  III  - A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont’d) 

On  the  basis  of  the  population  data  shovm  in  Table  3>  it  also  can  be  noted 
that  training  schools  which  are  either  owned  or  aided  bj  governmental  agencies 
care  for  the  bulk  of  the  total  training  school  population.  The  total  population 
of  the  schools  in  the  private  sectarian  group  is  950  which  is  approximately  28 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders  (3f3h2)  cared  for  by  all  schools. 

The  training  schools  serve  broad  groupings  of  children. 


The  admission  requirements  of  the  training  schools  with  respect  to  sex,  age, 
race,  and  intelligence  quotients,  indicate  that  most  schools  serve  broad  group- 
ings of  children  (see  Table  5)*  Two  of  the  schools,  Morganza  and  Penn3^ack, 
serve  both  male  and  female  populations.  In  both  institutions  the  populations  are 
housed  on  the  same  site  but  operate  under  completely  separate  programs®  The  re- 
maining 22  schools  are  evenly  divided  with  respect  to  sex  of  population  served  - 
11  of  the  schools  serve  boys  and  the  remaining  11  schools  receive  female  admis- 
sions. Seven  of  the  11  schools  serving  girls  are  in  the  private  sectarian  group® 
Most  of  these  are  the  schools  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd® 

The  age  range  of  children  accepted  by  the  schools  varies  widely®  The  age 
range,  on  the  average,  is  about  eight  years  though  policy  varies  from  a span  of 
six  years  to  a span  of  13  years.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit  under  the  law 
governing  commitments  to  Huntingdon®  Several  of  the  sectarian  schools,  it  should 
be  noted,  also  indicate  no  upper  age  limit  in  their  admission  policy® 

Most  of  the  schools  receive  both  Negro  and  white  commitments®  Of  the  eight 
schools  which  do  not  follow  this  pattern,  seven  receive  only  ''hite  commitments  and 
one  school  accepts  only  Negro  commitments.  Five  of  the  schools  which  accept  only 
White  children  are  in  the  private  sectarian  group.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  Philadelphia,  which  accepts  only  Negro  children,  is  also  in  this  group. 

The  general  pattern  with  respect  to  I.Q.  requirements  is  that  most  schools 
accept  children  with  intelligence  quotients  as  low  as  70.  Those  which  indicate 
that  they  accept  children  in  the  normal  I,Q.  range  also  are  in  this  general  cate- 
gory. It  has  been  previously  noted  that  Huntingdon  receives  only  mental  defec- 
tives ranging  in  I.Q.  from  UO  to  79. 
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Section  III  - A - The  Training  Schools  in  General  (cont'd) 

Table  5 

maSSlOll  REQUIRErEi^lTS  OF  THE  TR.\IICEKG  SCHOOLS 


Institution 

! 

Sex 

Age 

Range 

Race 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Remarks 

State-owned 

Huntingdon 

M 

Over  15 

White 

Negro 

hO-79 

Institution  serves 
adult  ana  juvenile 
defective  delinquents 

VIhite  Hill 

M 

15-21 

White 

Negro 

None  stated 

Receives  juvenile  court 
and  criminal  court 
commitments 

Morgans a 

M&F 

12-18 

White 

Negro 

None  stated 

State-aided 

Glen  Mills 

M 

8-16 

White 

Negro 

Above  70 

i 

Sleighton  Farm 

F 

12-17 

Vjhite 

Negro 

Above  70 

1 

i 

Oakdale 

M 

6-18 

White 

Negro 

Normal  range 

1952  was  first  year  for 
Negro  conmiitments 

George  Jr.  Republic 

M 

10-18 

White 

Above  6o 

County-owned 

Thorn  Hill 

M 

8-18 

V'/hite 

Negro 

None  stated 

Gumbert 

F 

12-18 

W'hite 

Negro 

Above  75 

Kis-Lyn 

M 

12-17 

WTiite 

Above  80 

Pennypack  (House  of 
Correction ) 

M&F 

l6  and 
up 

I/hite 

Negro 

None  stated 

Serves  adults  and 
juveniles 

County-aided 

Berks  Co.  Boys  Home 

M 

11-17 

V.hdte 

Negro 

None  stated 

Berks  Co.  Girls  Home 

F 

13-18 

W'hite 

Negro 

Normal  range 

1953  was  first  year  for 
Negro  commitments 

Rotary  Home 

M 

8-16 

W'hite 

Negro 

No  defec-  ' 
tives 

Also  serves  as  a deten- 
tion home 

Lancaster  Shelter  Home 

F 

8-18 

■'^v'hite 

Negro 

No  defec- 
tives 

Also  serves  as  a deten- 
tion home 
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Table  5 

ADMISSION  REQUIP^ffiNTS  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  (cont«d) 


Institution 

Sex 

Age 

Range 

r" 

Race 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Remarks  i 

Private  Sectarian 

1 

House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd 

F 

Over  12 

Negro 

Above  70 

Tekalc'di-ha  Hills 

F 

lh-21 

White 

Above  70 

1 

Accepts  a number  of  corn-* 

mitments  over  21  ;vTrs,  '■ 

1 

St,  Joseph’s  Protectory 

F 

10-18 

White 

Negro 

Above  80 

r 

Marynount 

F 

Over  12 

White 

Above  80 

i 

Lourdesmont 

F 

12-18 

''■.^hite 

Negro 

Above  80 

1 

Philadelphia  Protectory 

M 

7-17 

Wh-ite 

Negro 

Normal  range 

i 

1 

i 

Our  Lady  of  Charity 

F 

8-21 

White 

Above  70 

1 

1 

Gannondale 

F 

11-18 

W'hite 

Normal  range 

i 

Harborcreek 

M 

9-15 

Wliite 

Above  70 

i 

i 

1 
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Section  III  - Pennsylvania's  Training  Schools  (contM) 


B - SCHOOL  RELATIONSHIPS  ifITH  THE  COURTS,  TKS  COUNTIES,  THE  STATE 


Coirm-iitments  to  training  schools  are  generall^r  by  the  juvenile  courts. 


Pennsylvania's  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1933  provides  that  the  juvenile  Cowart 
of  each  county  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  proceecings 
affecting  delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent  children.  "Delinquent  children" 
is  defined  to  include  children  under  18  years  of  age  who  have  violated  state  or 
local  laws,  the  wajnTard  and  uncontrollable,  habitual  truants,  and  those  \.lio  enr- 
danger  the  health  or  morals  of  the  community.  The  court  may  take  action  in  any 
case  on  the  basis  of  a petition  of  any  citizen  or  upon  the  commitm.ent  to  it  by 
any  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  minor  judiciary.  The  Act  provides  the  court 
with  complete  freedom  of  action;  it  may  return  the  child  to  his  home  under  super- 
vision of  the  court;  it  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  a reputable  citizen; 
or  it  may  commit  the  child  to  an  incorporated  association  or  training  school  7/illing 
to  receive  it.  Any  child  over  l6  m.ay  be  committed  to  a state  industrial  school. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Act  specifically  prohibits  the  commitment  of 
children  to  any  industrial  or  correctional  school  or  institution  by  any  magistrate, 
alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  This  provision  effectively  limits  involuntary 
commitment  authority  to  the  juvenile  courts. 

Few  restrictions  are  placed  by  the  Act  on  tMs  broad  delegation  of  commit- 
ment authority.  The  Act  forbids  the  commitm-ent  of  children  under  12  years  of  age 
to  any  institution  of  correction  without  first  placing  such  children  on  proba- 
tion. Finrthermore,  neglected  and  dependent  children  are  not  to  be  placed  in 
institutions  which  receive  delinquent  children.  Insofar  as  possible  the  co'ort 
is  required  to  place  the  child  in  the  care  of  persons  or  associations  of  the  same 
religious  beliefs.  The  court  is  required  to  grant  rehearing  where  errors  of  fact 
or  laws  are  claimed,  or  v/here  such  change  of  circumstances  has  taken  place  as  to 
warrant  modification  of  the  final  order.  Appeals  from  juvenile  court  aecisions 
may  be  made  to  the  Superior  Court, 

Court  has  jurisdiction  up  to  age  21. 

A very  important  provision  of  the  Act  states  that  the  jiarisoiction  of  the 
court  over  a child  committed  to  its  care  e^cbends,  at  the  court's  discretion, 
until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  21,  The  Act  specifies  that  the  court  may 
amend,  change  or  extend  any  of  its  orders  affecting  a child  until  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  21.  Under  this  provision,  the  court's  interest  and  authority  following 
commitment  may  extend  until  the  child  is  21,  Moreover,  implicit  in  this  provision 
is  the  povrer  to  control  the  length  of  the  commitment  period,  A child  iTho  has 
been  committed  to  an  institution  is  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  coiurt,  or 
when  he  reaches  the  jurisdictional  age  limit. 

Counties'  relationships  vd.th  training  schools  are  chiefly  fiscal. 

Under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  the  cost  of  m^aintaining  children  in  institutions 
may  be  placed  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  persons  legally  responsible  for  the  child, 
or  upon  the  county  from  which  the  child  is  committed.  It  should  be  noted  also 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  County  Institution  District  Law  stipulate  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  institution  district  to  contribute  moneys  to  the  county  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  county  cost  of  inaintaining  children  in  foster  homes,  and  in 
institutions  and  homes  for  children.  In  practice  the  cost  of  care  is  usaally 
placed  on  the  county  and  the  costs  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  a da^ly  rate 
of  Care  set  by  the  institution. 

Certain  of  the  schools  have  special  relationships  with  certain  counties. 
Thorn  liill  and  Gumbert,  in  Allegheny  County,  and  Kis-Lyn,  in  Luzerne  County,  are 
owned  and  operated  by  those  counties.  The  four  Berks  and  Lancaster  County  homes, 
which  are  privately  owned,  are  fully  supported  by  those  counties. 

Pennypack  School  is  in  a special  categoiyo  It  is  owned,  operated,  and 
financed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  has  broad  supervisory  authority. 

The  Administrative  Code  assigns  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 
supervisory  powers  over  all  of  the  various  categories  of  institutions  which 
receive  delinquent,  dependent  or  neglected  children,  except  the  institutions  at 
Huiitiiigdon  and  White  Hill.  (The  latter  two  institutions  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Justice^) 


The  supervisory  powrers  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  very  broad  and  in- 
clude the  making  and  enforcing  of  rules  and  regulations  for  examination  and  in- 
spection of  all  training  schools,  public  and  private.  The  Department  is  required 
to  visit  the  training  schools  at  least  yearly,  and  to  make  comprehensive  examina- 
tions of  methods,  procedures,  and  administration  of  the  schools.  In  addition, 
the  Code  specifically  requires  the  Department  to  "recommend”  standards  and  methods 
of  administration  for  institutions  under  its  supervision.  Institutions  are  re- 
quired to  put  such  standards  into  practice. 

The  Department  may  order  the  correction  of  any  conditions  at  the  schools 
found  to  be  unlaw/ful,  unhygienic,  or  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
inmates,  Thiro  provisions  are  set  forth  under  which  such  orders  miay  be  enforced: 

(1)  the  Department  may  withhold  state  api^ropriations  from  institutions  which 
receive  such  funds;  and  (2)  the  Departeent  ma3>-  request  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  initiate  legal  proceedings  against  institutions  ivhich  fail  to  comply  vrith  its 
directives, 

A 1931  amendment  to  the  Administrative  Code  gives  to  the  Department  important 
powers  concerning  the  transfer  of  children  at  the  training  schools.  The  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  transfer  inmates  among  the  institutions  under  its  super- 
vision. This  povfer,  as  it  affects  commitments  to  the  training  schools,  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  used. 

Bureau  of  Children*  s Services  administers  supervisory  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Children’s  Services  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare in  1950.  It  has  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  Department’s 
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supervisory  responsibilities  v:ith  respect  to  the  training  schools.  This  unit  is 
also  directly  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  operation  of  the  state-ovmed 
school  at  Morgansa,  A Division  of  Supervision  and  Licensing  \-yithin  this  Bureau 
visits,  inspects,  and  generally  supervises  all  children’s  agencies  within  the 
state,  including  the  traird.ng  schools.  The  total  number  of  such  agencies  is 
approximately  300,  and  the  number  of  staff  which  carries  on  all  phases  of  the 
supervision  program  is  less  than  2^,  including  nine  stenographers.  Visits  are 
made  to  the  schools  at  least  annually  and  narrative  reports  are  compiled  on  the 
basis  of  these  visits.  Schools  are  occasionally  requested  or  ordered  to  correct 
deficiencies  found  during  visits.  Except  for  the  narrative  reports  and  an  annual 
summary  population  report  there  is  no  regular  reporting  from  the  schools  to  the 
Department  to  supplement  the  supervision  program.  There  is,  hov/ever,  more  detailed 
reporting  to  the  Department  of  commitment  statistics  by  Llorganza  and  the  state- 
aided  schools  of  Glen  Mills  and  Sleighton  Farm,  Until  the  recent  transfer  of 
Huntingdon  and  h'hite  Hill  to  the  Department  of  Justice  there  was  a somevfiat 
comparable  reporting  of  population  statistics  from  those  institutions.  The  absence 
of  a comprehensive  reporting  system  covering  all  the  training  schools  and  includ- 
ing financial,  population  and  program  data  results  in  a serious  limitation  to 
research  and  planning  efforts  in  the  field, 

Huntingdon  and  IJhite  Kill  are  operated  by  Department  of  Justice, 

In  1953,  control  of  the  institutions  at  Huntingdon  and  l^-ite  Hill  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  a newly  created  Bureau  of  Corrections  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  transfer  was  accoiripanied  by  the  transfer  of  all 
of  the  state’s  penal  institutions  to  this  newly  created  agency.  The  Commissioner 
of  Corrections,  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  heads  the  Bureau  and  is  given  complete  operational  authority  over  these 
institutions.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  boaras  of  trustees  at  these  institu- 
tions is  made  a matter  of  gubernatorial  discretion. 

Various  other  state  agencies  have  responsibilities  related  to  training 
school  operation. 


The  Legislature  and  several  state  departments,  other  than  the  Department  of 
Welfare  are  charged  with  duties  and  responsibilities  affecting  the  training  schools. 
These  responsibilities  and  relationships  are  outlined  below, 

a.  The  General  Assembly  and  Auditor  General, 

The  system  of  legislative  grants  used  in  Pennsylvania  involves 
certain  relationships  between  the  General  Assembly  and  several  of  the 
training  schools.  One-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  the 
state-aided  institutions  of  Glen  Hills  and  Sleighton  Farm  is  paid  by 
direct  legislative  appropriation.  The  other  half  is  paid  by  the  counties 
from  vfnich  the  children  are  committed.  This  distribution  of  state  aid 
is  based  on  the  per  capita  daily  cost  of  care  v/hich  is  determined  by 
the  school  and  approved  by  the  Legislatiare.  Grants  to  the  remaining  two 
state-aided  schools  at  Oakdale  and  George  Junior  Republic  are  not  made 
on  any  such  formula  basis.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  is 
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determined  by  the  Legislature  after  consultation  with  officials  of  these 
institutions.  The  amount  granted  is  usually  based  on  the  current 
operating  deficit  of  the  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Auditor  General’s  Department  is  respon- 
sible for  auditing  the  financial  records  of  all  institutions  receiving 
state  aid  and  may  prescribe  forms  and  methods  used  in  keeping  financial 
records, 

b.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

Under  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act  and  the  Administrative  Code,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  is  responsible  for  the  general  safety  of 
certain  buildings,  including  public  and  private  institutions,  and  is 
required  to  inspect  such  buildings  as  often  as  practicable.  This  respon- 
sibility relates  to  the  general  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  buildings  and  any  matters  affecting  the  safety  and  health  of 
persons  housed  therein.  The  Department  is  legally  charged  with  respon- 
sibility to  close  any  institution  in  w'hich  conditions  are  found  to  be 
unsafe. 

In  practice,  the  Department,  through  its  Bureau  of  Inspection,  makes 
inspections  of  the  traini.ng  schools  only  on  request  of  the  Department  of 
V/elfare’s  Bureau  of  Children’s  Services,  or  on  complaint  by  some  other 
person  or  agency.  These  requests  are  usually  made  annually  by  the  Bureau 
of  Children’s  Serv^’ices,  Requests  for  inspections  are  forwarded  to  field 
inspectors  and  completed  reports  are  returned  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  Harrisburg,  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Children’s 
Services,  The  inspection  report  itself  is  very  brief  and  is  generally 
limited  to  fire  and  panic  requirements.  Training  schools  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  correct  deficiencies  noted 
d\iring  inspections. 

c.  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  general  responsibility 
under  the  law  for  requiring  that  every  child  of  compulsory  school  age 
(i,e,  children  under  17;  children  vrLth  work  certificates  may  quit  school 
after  1$)  attend  schools  in  which  the  subjects  and  activities  prescribed 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education  are  taught.  Such  children  are  required 
to  attend  school  continuously  during  the  period  in  v;hich  the  school  is  in 
session.  The  law  also  requires  that  certain  specific  subjects  be  taught 
in  every  public  and  private  school  in  the  Commonwealth,  The  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Council  of  Education  have  more 
specific  responsibility  for  the  educational  programs  at  the  state-ovmed 
and  state-aided  institutions.  This  list  includes  Huntingdon,  hhite  Hill, 
I’lorganza,  Glen  Hills,  Sleighton  Farm,  Oakdale,  and  George  Junior  Republic. 
The  Department  is  responsible  for  establishing  standards  for  these 
institutions,  to  make  whatever  inspections  are  required,  and  to  require 
reports  to  be  submitted. 
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In  practice  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  special 
service  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  has  exercised  no  special  interest 
in  the  academic  programs  of  the  training  schools.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  nine  of  the  schools  have  state  accreditation  for  their 
academic  programs*  In  addition  the  Department  operates  a testing  pro- 
gram designed  to  permit  the  granting  of  a high  school  diploma  to 
children  who  do  not  attend  regular  public  schools*  White  Hill  is  the 
only  institution  which  makes  use  of  this  service  in  obtaining  official 
diplomas  for  a limited  number  of  its  children. 


d.  Department  of  Health, 

There  is  no  legal  responsibility  given  to  the  Department  of  Health 
iirith  respect  to  training  schools.  The  Division  of  Environmental  Hygiene 
in  the  Department  does  perform,  however,  an  inspection  service  at  the 
schools  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Usually 
these  requests  for  inspections  are  made  annually  by  the  Bureau  of 
Children’s  Services,  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  issue  any  orders 
based  on  its  inspection  of  the  training  school  facilities,  but  inspection 
reports  are  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Children’s  Services  for  any 
action  it  mxay  ivish  to  take. 
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C - GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


Note:  The  description  of  general  characteristics  of  children  committed  to  the 

training  schools  presented  in  this  Section  is  based  upon  the  statistical 
tables  in  Appendix  B.  Commitment  data  are  not  complete  for  all  of  the 
schools  for  all  of  the  years  covered*  Two  of  the  schools,  Kis-Lyn  and 
the  Rotary  Home  of  Lancaster,  did  not  submit  any  data  for  any  of  the 
years  requested*  Other  deficiencies  in  the  data  are  indicated  in  the 
notes  accompanying  the  Appendix  tables. 


The  volume  of  children  commit t ed  to  the  training  schools  has  increased  since 
19^0,  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  l) 


The  total  volume  of  commitments  to  22  of  the  2k  schools  included  in  the 
survey  has  increased  since  1950,  but  the  1952  total  is  significantly  less  than 
the  number  of  children  committed  in  19U5*  Total  commitments  for  these  j’^ears  are 
as  follows: 


19U5  “ 3^226  (excludes  commitments  to  George  Junior  Republic,  Kis-L3m,  and 
Rotary  Home}  Berks  County  Girls  Home  not  in  existence,) 

1950  - 2,U00  (excludes  commitments  to  Kis-Lyn  and  Rotary  Home;  Berks  County 

County  Girls  Home  not  in  existence,) 

1951  - 2,60li  (excludes  commitments  to  Kis-Lyn  and  Rotary  Home*) 

1952  - 2,7hh  (excludes  commitments  to  Kis-Lyn  and  Rotary  Home,) 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  much  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  comrrdtment  volumes 
shown  above  is  reflected  in  commitments  to  the  three  state-owned  institutions  - 
Huntingdon,  ‘'Adiite  Hill,  and  Korganza,  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
commitments  to  the  latter  two  of  these  institutions.  The  total  number  of  commit- 
ments to  the  three  institutions  for  these  years  are  as  follows: 


19ii5  - 1,013 


1951  - 53? 


1950  - hBh 


1952  - 762 


The  relationship  between  the  number  of  male  and  female  commitments  is  fairly 
constant^  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  1)  ' 

The  breakdown  of  male  and  female  commitments  for  the  years  19U5,  1950,  1951, 
and  1952  for  the  schools  included  in  the  above  tables  is  as  follows: 
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Year 

Male 

Female 

Percent 
Female 
to  Male 

Total 

Coiranitments 

Percent 
Female 
to  Total 

19U5 

2,198 

1,028 

h7 

3,226 

32 

1950 

1,665 

735 

hh 

2,1-00 

31 

1951 

1,772 

832 

h7 

2,6oU 

32 

1952 

1,9U0 

8oU 

h2 

2,7hh 

29 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of  female  commitments  varies  generally  in 
accordance  vd.th  variations  in  male  and  total  commitments,  so  that  the 
relationship  of  approximately  two  male  commitEients  for  each  female  coiimit- 
ment  remains  fairly  constant.  The  percentage  of  total  children  committed 
represented  by  females  ranges  between  29  and  32  percent  in  the  years  indicated. 

The  private  sectarian  schools  receive  more  female  commitments  tlian  ai-^^ 
other  group  of  schools.  In  1952,  h38  or  5h  percent  of  the  total  female 
commitments  to  all  schools  were  received  by  this  group  of  schools.  The 
school  receiving  the  largest  number  of  girls  in  1952  was  Tekaki'^itha  Kills 
which  accepted  12li  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  children  committed  to  the  various  schools  in  a single  year 
varies  widely,  [See  Appendix  B,  Table  1) 

In  1952  the  number  of  children  committed  to  the  training  schools  (exclud- 
ing Kis-Lyn  and  Rotar3^  Hom.e)  varied  from  11  (Berks  County  Girls  Home)  to 
55l  (Penn^yiack  School),  Fifteen  of  the  schools  received  fewer  than  100 
commitments  during  this  j^ear,  and  ten  of  these  received  fewer  than  60 
children. 

The  volume  of  commitments  in  1952  varies  somewhat  among  the  four  categories 
of  schools'!  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  2) 

Twentj^-eight  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  committed  during 
1952  (excluding  commitments  to  Kis-L^m  and  Rotarj’’  Home)  vrere  received  b^''  the 
state-owned  schools.  County-owned  and  aided  schools  and  the  private  sectarian 
group  each  received  27  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  remaining  18  percent 
were  received  by  the  state-aided  schools. 

The  percent  of  total  commitments  received  by  each  of  the  above  groups 
of  schools  did  not  vary  vfidely  during  the  2rears  1950,  1951^  and  1952.  The 
most  significant  change  in  these  percentage  relationships  is  that  the  per- 
cent of  total  commitments  received  by  the  state-ovmed  schools  increased  from 
23  percent  in  1951  to  28  percent  in  1952,  Percentages  of  total  commitments 
received  by  each  of  the  other  groups  of  schools  in  these  two  years  either 
dropped  slightly  or  did  not  change, 
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It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  in  each  of  the  years  indicated, 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  committed  "'.Tere 
received  bj’’  institutions  r'hich  i/ere  vrholly  or  partly  financed  by  direct 
appropriations  of  public  funds,  (This  excludes  consideration  of  funds  paid 
through  county  reimbursements  to  the  various  training  schools  for  care 
pro\'-ided, ) 

Ti7o«-thirds  of  .juvenile  court  commitments  are  from  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties,  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  3) 

Of  the  2,U8L  juvenile  court  commitments  to  22  of  the  2u  schools  (exclud- 
ing IfLs-Lyn  and  Rotary  Home)  in  1952,  1,566  (or  63  percent)  v/ere  from 

Philadelpliia  and  Allegheny  Counties,  Approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
total  commitments  came  from  these  two  counties  in  1950  and  1951*  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  two  counties  represent  approximately  3h 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state  based  on  the  1950  Census,  Cor- 
mitments  from  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties  and  counties  generally 
adjacent  thereto  comprise  nearly  75  percent  of  total  commitments  in  the  sti^te^ 

The  rem.aining  918  commitments  in  1952  virere  distributed  among  58  counties^ 
Thirty-three  of  the  counties  in  this  group  had  fewer  than  15  commitments 
during  the  year,  and  seven  of  the  counties  had  no  commitments  during  the 
3'’ear,  The  six  counties  which  ranic  after  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in 
number  of  children  committed  are  Lancaster  (58),  Berks  (U5),  lelaivare  (li5)j 
Erie  (38),  Dauphin  (35)»  and  Luzerne  (33).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  children  committed  from  Luzerne  County  does  not  include  cormiiit- 
ments  to  Kis-Lyn  which  is  ovmed  by  Luzerne  County  and  normally  receives  most 
of  its  children  from  Luzerne  County;  if  it  is  conservatively  assumed  that 
I4.O  of  Luzerne  County’s  commitments  were  to  Kis-Lyn,  Luzerne  County  i/ould  rank 
third  highest  among  the  counties  in  number  of  commitments. 

Commitment  sources  include  a variety  of  agencies  other  than  the  juvenile 
courts,  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  5) 

In  1952  a total  of  172  children  prere  received  by  various  training'  schools 
from  sources  other  than  Pennsylvania  juvenile  courts,  A total  of  26  different 
agencies  made  these  placements,  but  nearly  one-third  (57)  came  from 
one  agency,  the  Misdemeanants  Division  of  the  Fliiladelphia  Municipal  Court. 
Forty-two  placements  were  made  by  out-of-state  agencies  including  10  from 
Huron  and  Lucas  County  juvenile  courts  (Ohio),  and  15  from  the  Catholic 
Service  Bureaus  of  Mahoning  and  Stark  Counties  (Ohio),  Tv;enty-one  of  the 
placements  were  reported  as  voluntary,  and  11  were  listed  as  private  place- 
ments, The  Philadelphia  Department  of  Welfare  was  responsible  for  iiine  place- 
ments, and  parents  were  listed  as  the  placeraent  agency  for  six  of  the  children. 
The  rem.aining  26  placements  were  made  by  other  agencies  including  various 
institution  districts  and  child  care  agencies. 
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Approximately  one~third  of  the  coimnitnents  to  21  training  schools  are 
Negro  children.  (See  Appendix  B,  Table  6) 

The  number  of  Negro  children  committed  to  the  training  schools  (exclud- 
ing ’Vhite  Hill,  Kis-Lyn  and  Rotary:'  Home  for  v;hich  no  data  were  available) 
represented  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  commitments  to  these  21 
schools  during  each  of  the  years  1950,  1951,  and  1952#  The  number  of  Negro 
children  committed  is  as  follows:  723  in  1950;  697  in  1951;  and  7u2  in  1952. 

Although  specific  data  are  not  available,  it  is  known  that  the  number  of 
Negro  commitments  to  White  Hill  is  significant.  Classification  data  shoT.ni 
in  the  1950-1952  Biennial  Report  for  lihite  Hill  (page  30)  indicates  that 
approximately  UO  percent  of  inmates  classified  during  the  biennium  were 
Negro,  AssTiming  that  the  percentage  of  Negro  juveniles  committed  to  White 
Hill  in  the  years  indicated  is  also  about  IiO  percent,  the  total  Negro 
corxiitments  probably  would  still  approximate  33  percent  of  total  commit- 
ments to  all  schools.  No  data  were  available  on  the  number  of  Negro  children 
corai:iitted  to  Kis-Lyn  and  the  Rotary  Home  of  Lancaster* 

The  percentage  of  Negro  commitments  to  individual  training  schools  varied 
from  none  to  100  in  1952.  Eight  schools,  including  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic, Berks  Countj'-  Girls  Home,  and  si:c  schools  in  the  private  sectarian  group 
did  not  receive  any  Negro  children  in  tliis  year.  One  school,  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Philadelpliia,  as  a matter  of  policy,  receives  only 
Negro  commitments.  At  five  other  schools  - Huntingdon,  Horganza,  Glen  Hills, 
Gumbert,  and  Fennypack  - the  number  of  Negro  children  received  in  1952  was 
more  than  33  percent  of  the  total  cormoitments.  The  highest  percentage  of 
Negro  commitments  to  these  five  schools  was  66  percent  to  Glen  Mills,  In 
terms  of  numbers,  PenrQqjack,  Morganza  and  Glen  i'lills  received  a total  of 
557,  or  75  oercent  of  the  total  Negro  commitments  to  the  21  institutions 
in  1952. 

The  median  age  of  children  committed  to  21  training  schools  in  1952  was 
16,11  years.  (See  Appendix  B,  Tables  7 and  8) 

The  median  age  of  2,U33  children  committed  in  1952  to  21  of  the  state *s 
training  schools  was  l6,ll.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  median  age  does 
not  reflect  the  ages  of  children  committed  to  Vihite  Hill,  Kis-Lyn  and  the 
Rotary  Home.  The  median  age  of  all  children  committed  would  undoubtedly 
be  increased  if  age  data  v;ere  available  for  Vhite  Hill  since  this  institu- 
tion admits  only  cliildren  above  the  age  of  l5  years.  The  median  age  of  girls 
committed  to  the  21  schools  is  16,38  years  as  compared  to  15*95  years  for 
boys. 


The  age  of  the  2,ii33  children  committed  to  the  schools  indicated  above 
ranged  from  less  than  seven  years  to  more  than  21  years.  In  1952,  65 

children  ten  years  of  age  or  younger  were  committed  to  various  training 

schools.  At  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale,  5h  commitm.ents  were  adults  21 

years  of  age  or  older,  and  all  of  these  were  made  to  four  of  the  private 

sectarian  schools, 
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An  additional  228  of  the  total  coror.iitinents  to  the  21  training  schools  v;ere 
children  bet^Teen  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years.  The  great  bulk  of  the  corm.-.it- 
ments,  hovwer,  were  children  in  the  mid-teens.  Of  all  children  coinr.iitted 
to  the  21  schools,  a total  of  l,76l,  or  72  percent,  were  between  the  ages 
of  111.  and  17  years^  and  2,225,  or  92^,  were  betv/een  the  ages  of  12  and  l8. 

The  median  age  of  commitments  to  individual  schools  in  1952  range  from 
13*0  years  at  Harborcreek  to  18,0  at  I'.Iarjnnount  on  the  Schuylkill.  The  median 
age  of  children  committed  to  Marymount  is  influenced,  however,  by  the  number 
of  commitments  over  21  years  of  age.  The  highest  median  age  of  coimnitments 
to  a school  v^hich  did  not  receive  adults  ’”-as  17.6  years  at  the  Berks  Count3’- 
Girls  Home.  In  the  state-o^raed  and  state-aided  group  of  schools,  excluding 
Ihite  Hill,  the  highest  median  age  was  l6,8  years  at  Huntingdon,  and  the 
lowest  v;as  li;,i  years  at  Oakdale. 

The  median  age  of  girls  committed  to  the  21  schools  reporting  age  data 
was  16,38  years  as  coipared  to  15.95  shears  for  boys.  The  median  age  of  female 
commitments  to  individual  schools  is  generally  higher  than  the  median  age 
of  male  comi.iitraents.  Of  the  13  training  schools  receiving  females  in  1952, 
only  Gumbert  shovirs  a median  age  of  less  than  15  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
six  of  ten  schools  reporting  ages  of  male  coimnitments  in  1952  show  a median 
age  of  less  than  l5  years. 

The  median  intelligence  quotient  of  children  committed  to  I6  of  the  schools 
in  1952  was  87«3»  (Gee  Appendj-X  B,  Table  9) 

Intelligence  quotients  of  children  committed  to  I6  of  the  training  schools 
indicates  that  the  median  is  below  the  normal  range  of  90-110,  The  follov/ing 
schools  are  excluded:  I'iJhite  Hill,  Thorn  Hill,  Kis-Lyn,  Berks  County/  Boys 

Home,  Rotary  Home,  Tekaki''fitha  Hills,  Philadelphia  Protectory,  and  Harborcreek, 
The  I,Q,  data  for  Penr^ack  do  not  include  male  commitments.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  data  on  which  this  median  is  based  include  commitments  of 
defective  delinquents  to  Huntingdon.  The  vol'ome  of  such  commitments  in  1952, 
however,  is  not  large  enough  to  affect  signi.ficantly  the  median  I,Q,  calculated 
for  the  entire  group  of  schools. 

Near  13^  one-third  of  the  children  coraiiiitted  to  these  schools  had  I,Q,  ^s  of 
less  than  60,  and  lU  percent,  or  178,  had  I.Q, 's  of  less  than  70,  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  of  these  178  children  with  sub-normal  intelligence 
only  50  were  committed  to  Huntingdon  v^hich  is  the  one  institution  designed 
to  serve  defective  delinquents.  The  remaining  128  commitments  in  this  group 
were  scattered  among  the  other  13  training  schools,  most  going  to  training 
schools  in  the  state-owned  and  state-aided  group. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  median  I.Q,  of  female  commitments 
was  higher  than  the  median  I.Q,  for  male  commitments.  The  median  I.Q,  for 
females  committed  in  1952  was  90  as  compared  to  a median  I.Q,  of  8U  for  males. 
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Most  ox  the  children  committed  to  seven  training  schools  reporting  data 
on  recidivism  had  no  previous  commitment  record,  TSee  Appendix  B,  Table  10) 

The  data  on  recidivism  are  very  incomplete*  Only  seven  schools  - Hunting- 
don, Oakdale,  George  Junior  Republic,  i'-'iarymount,  St.  Joseph's  Protectory, 
Lourdesmont,  and  Gannondale  - reported  data  on  previous  arrests  or  previous 
commitments.  Only  the  data  for  1952  are  generally  usable. 

A majority  (71  percent)  of  all  the  children  committed  to  the  seven 
schools  indicated  above  had  no  previous  commitments  to  training  schools. 

The  percentages  of  children  committed  to  these  schools  in  1952  with  no 
previous  commitment  record  are  as  follovrs: 


Huntingdon  - 32% 

St,  Joseph's 

- 92^ 

Oakdale  - 90^ 

Lourdesmont 

- 90^ 

George  Jr,  - 8C^ 

Gannondale 

- 82^ 

Marymount  - 3S% 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  these,  Huntingdon  and  Marymount, 
reported  a majority  of  their  children  had  previous  commitments. 

The  data  on  previous  arrests  are  less  complete  than  for  previous  commit- 
ments, Of  the  total  number  of  children  committed  to  four  schools  reporting 
such  data  for  1952  - Huntingdon,  Oakdale,  George  Junior  Republic,  and  Gannon— 
dale  - approximately  Uii  percent  had  no  previous  arrests.  The  percentages 
representing  no  previous  arrests  vary  from  11  percent  at  Huntingdon  to  88 
percent  at  Gannondale, 

A majority  of  children  committed  to  the  training  schools  come  from  broken 
homes . (See  Appendix  B,  Table  11) 

Data  available  for  l6  of  the  training  schools  (excluding  1/^hite  Hill, 
Kis-Dyn,  Pennypack-boys  division.  Rotary  Home,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Tekakwitha  Hills,  Philadelphia  Protectory  and  Harborcreek)  indicate  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  committed  came  from  broken  homes,  i,e,, 
homes  in  which  one  or  both  parents  were  deceased,  or  homes  in  which  the 
parents  were  not  living  together.  Only  3h  percent  of  the  children  committed 
to  these  schools  in  1952  came  from  unbroken  homes,  and  for  the  two  previous 
years  the  percentage  is  approximately  the  same. 

The  percent  of  children  from  unbroken  homes  varies  among  the  schools. 

In  1952,  the  children  from  unbroken  homes  ranged  from  19  percent  of  the 
total  female  commitments  at  Pennypack  to  72  percent  of  the  commitments  to 
Thorn  Hill,  Thorn  Hill  was  the  only  school  with  more  than  $0  percent  of 
its  commitments  from  unbroken  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  eight  of  the  l6 
schools  received  at  least  70  percent  of  their  1952  commitments  from  broken 
homes  « 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  seven  of  the  eight  schools  which  receive  at 
least  70  percent  of  their  cOTimitments  from  broken  homes  are  training  schools  for 
girls.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a higher  percentage  of  girls  committed 
to  training  schools  come  from  broken  homes  than  boys. 

The  length  of  stay  of  the  majority  of  children  committed  to  the  training  schools 
is  between  one  and  two  years,  (See  Appendix  Bj  Tables  12  and  13) 

Few  children  committed  to  the  training  schools  spend  more  than  three  years 
in  the  institutions.  About  93  percent  of  the  children  separated  from  the  17 

schools  reporting  data  in  19^2  (see  Table  12)  were  discharged  before  the  end  of 

their  third  year.  In  the  same  year,  1952,  7h  percent  of  the  total  separations 

for  the  17  schools  had  lengths  of  stay  of  not  more  than  two  years. 

The  majority  of  the  children  separated  from  these  schools  in  1950,  195l> 
and  1952  had  stays  of  from  one  to  two  years.  The  percent  figure  for  these  years 
are  as  follows: 

1950  - 60% 

1951  - 58^ 

1952  - 59^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  percentages  cannot  be  precisely  compared 
because  the  data  on  which  the  percentages  are  based  are  not  strictly  comparable 
on  a year  by  year  basis.  Separation  data  are  included  for  Mhite  Kill  in  1952, 
but  are  not  available  for  the  two  previous  years.  The  data  would  seem  comparable 
enough,  however,  to  support  the  generalization  that  during  the  past  three  years 
the  length  of  stay  of  most  children  at  these  schools  is  between  one  and  two  years. 

The  one-to-two  year  length  of  stay  does  not  predominate  at  all  schools. 

The  number  of  children  staying  one  to  two  years,  as  reported  by  the  17  schools  in 
1952,  ranges  from  one  percent  at  Huntingdon  to  93  percent  at  the  Philadelphia 
Protectory  for  Boys,  However,  the  one  to  two  year  length  of  stay  predominates  at 
10  of  the  17  schools,  with  over  50  percent  of  the  separations  in  1952  showing 
one  to  two  year  lengths  of  stay  at  these  schools  (see  Table  13),  Four  of  the 
schools,  at  which  the  one  to  two  year  length  of  stay  predominates,  show  a con- 
sistent length  of  stay  pattern  in  years  prior  to  1952,  Morganza,  Glen  Mills, 
George  Junior  Republic  and  the  Philadelphia  Protectory  show  little  variation  in 
length  of  stay  of  children  separated  during  19$0,  195l>  and  1952, 

The  shortest  term  of  stay  is  at  Pennypack,  ii.lthough  no  data  are  shown  in 
Table  12  for  Pennypack,  it  is  known  that  few,  if  any,  children  spend  more  than 
six  months  at  this  institution.  It  is  reported  that  court  policy  dictates  a 
three-to-six  months  length  of  stay  at  Penn3q3ack,  Two  other  schools  (Berks  County 
Boys  Home  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd)  have  average  stays  of  less  than  one 
year  (see  Table  12).  The  majority  of  the  separations  at  two  other  schools 
(Huntingdon  and  Thorn  Hill)  exceed  terms  of  two  years;  most  of  Huntingdon's 
exceed  three  years,  Huntingdon's  longer  length  of  stay  is  explainable  at  least 
in  part  by  the  longer  period  of  treatment  required  for  its  mental  defectives, 
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APPRAISAL  OF  PENNSYLVAILCA  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  PROBLEI'IS 


A - SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Control  and  Management 


Most  schools  are  governed  by  administrative  boards. 

All  but  the  sectarian  schools  operate  under  the  general  direction  of  admin- 
istrative boards  of  trustees,  managers,  or  directors.  While  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  varies  somewhat  among  the  schools,  these  boards  possess  and  exercise 
important  administrative  powers,  generally  in  the  areas  of  finance  and  personnel. 

At  all  of  the  non-sectarian  schools,  except  Huntingdon  and  White  Hill,  the  board 
is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent.  With  respect  to  Hunting- 
don and  White  Hill,  the  1953  amendment  to  the  Administrative  Code  stipulates  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Corrections  and  the  Board  together  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  condition  that  t|ie  Governor  may  define 
the  relative  powers  of  the  board  and  the  Commissioner. 

The  degree  of  control  by  the  board  is  greatest  in  the  four  county-aided 
schools  - the  Berks  County  and  Lancaster  County  homes.  Here,  the  boards  make  pol-' 
icy,  prepare  budgets  and  control  expenditures,  and  hire  and  fire  all  employees. 
These  school^  however,  are  small,  and  the  boards*  responsibilities  are  relatively 
less  complex  and  less  time-consuming  than  at  larger  institutions. 

The  boards  at  the  state-owned,  state-aided,  and  count y-ovmed  schools  are 
definitely  administrative  in  character,  although  th^  exercise  less  detailed  con- 
trol than  the  boards  at  the  county-aided  schools.  Generally,  these  boards  appoint 
the  superintendent  and  approve  appointments  made  by  the  superintendent,  review  and 
approve  budgets  and  major  expenditures,  and  perform  related  functions.  At  Morganza 
Thorn  Hill,  and  Gumbert,  the  boards  even  approve  releases  from  the  schools. 

The  boards  at  the  sectarian  institutions  are  internal  boards,  operating 
generally  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  superintendent.  The  boards  are  not  very 
active  and  meet  infrequently.  They  are  generally  composed  of  members  of  the  relig- 
ious communities  which  own  and  operate  the  training  schools,  although  a part  of  the 
membership  at  four  of  the  schools  are  lay  persons.  Full  control  of  all  aspects  of 
institution  operation  resides  in  the  religious  community  and  the  superintendent  at 
each  school. 

With  respect  to  those  schools  which  have  administrative  boards,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  in  general,  the  boards  are  not  organized  for  day-to-day  supervision  of 
the  school,  and,  within  the  restraints  described  above,  day-to-day  management  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  superintendent.  Nonetheless,  it  would  seem  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  consolidate  as  much  as  possible,  responsibility  for  operation  of 
each  school  in  a single  administrator.  At  the  state-owned  institutions,  the 
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transition  from  plural  administrative  bodies  to  a single  administrator  vdth  a 
purely  advisory  board  should  be  effected,  i^fith  respect  to  the  other  categories  of 
training  schools,  it  is  desirable  to  move  toward  clarifiying  the  relative  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  with  a view  to  giving  the  superintend- 
ent clear  authority  and  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  school  and  its  staff. 
Policy  making,  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  the  superintendent,  the  power  to 
review  and  approve  budget,  and  the  general  power  to  audit  the  management  of  the 
school  would  probably  necessarily  be  retained  by  the  board;  these  constitute  effec- 
tive controls. 

Boards  at  most  schools  have  not  set  specific  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
superintendent. 


A clear  definition  of  minimum  qualifications  for  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent - as  well  as  for  subordinate  positions  - is  essential  to  assure  a succession  of 
competent  administrators.  Authorities  in  the  field  recommend,  as  minimum  require- 
ments, that  the  superintendent  have  special  training  in  social  service,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  education,  or  related  fields,  and  that  he  be  experienced  as  a respon- 
sible administrator.  The  appointing  authorities  at  most  df  the  schools  have  not 
defined  specific  qualifications  for  the  top  administrative  position,  other  than 
age  and  residence  in  some  cases. 

Only  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  which  includes  the  Pennypack  School, 
has  established  qualifications  which  meet  the  standard  cited  above.  The  qualifi- 
cations considered  by  appointing  authorities  in  the  other  23  schools  are  not  known 
to  the  survey  staff.  However,  a review  of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  the  super- 
intendents indicates  no  general  consensus  as  to  the  educational  and  experiential 
background  considered  desirable. 

The  schools  are  well  organized  for  the  administration  of  their  functions,  but  do 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  sound  management  techniques" in  performing  these  functions. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  training  schools  are  well  organized  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  major  functions.  The  organizational  structures  follow  functional 
lines,  with  related  activities  grouped  in  departments  or  other  units  reflecting 
major  program  areas  (academic  and  vocational  training,  home  life,  recreation, >treat- 
ment,  etc,).  Nearly  all  of  the  schools  use  the  hierarchical  system  of  control, 
with  lines  of  authority  proceeding  from  the  superintendent  down  through  each  depart- 
ment head  to  the  lowest  subordinate.  The  lines  are  not  clearly  drawn  in  some  in- 
atances,  and  overlapping  authority  results,  but  these  are  the  exception.  In  the 
sectarian  schools  the  functions  are  organized  as  in  the  other  schools,  but  lines 
of  authority  and  responsibility  are  not  as  sharply  drawn,  because  of  the  "community" 
nature  of  the  orders  VThich  operate  the  schools. 

The  superintendents  generally  delegate  authority  to  subordinates  for  admin'- 
istering  the  various  program  areas,  but  as  a rule  do  not  fully  use  important 
management  devices  for  directing  and  controlling  school  administration,  'jvhile 
some  or  all  of  these  techniques  are  in  use  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the 
schools,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  not  become  positive,  regular  devices  for 
securing  more  effective  administration  in  most  schools.  Despite  its  importance  in 
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coiranunication  and  policy  determination,  the  staff  conference  is  not  widely  used  at 
the  schools*  The  superintendents  recognize  the  value  of  staff  conferences,  but 
report  too  little  time  is  available  for  regular  and  frequent  meetings  of  all  super- 
visory personnel.  The  staff  conference  can  be  a useful  tool  for  training  and  for 
implementing  policy  even  at  the  non-supervisory  levels.  Only  a few  schools  have 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  their  cottage  or  quarters  personnel. 
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Personnel 


Many  schools  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  personnel. 

Many  of  the  training  schools  indicate  that  their  most  pressing  and  persistent 
problem  is  that  of  obtaining  and  holding  qualified  personnel.  The  turnover  figures 
in  Appendix  A,  Table  1,  illustrate  the  problem.  In  each  of  seven  of  eighteen 
schools  reporting  data,  the  number  of  employees  separated  in  1951  and  1952  exceeds 
30  percent  of  the  total  employees  at  the  school.  In  several  of  the  smaller  schools 
the  number  of  separations  in  the  two-year  period  is  over  80  percent.  Since  turn- 
over among  cottage  and  quarters  personnel  is  more  serious  than  among  other  classes 
of  personnel,  it  would  be  more  significant  to  compare  turnover  of  cottage  and 
quarters  personnel  among  the  schools.  Only  three  schools  reported  data  for  this 
class  of  employees,  so  that  no  fully  valid  judgments  can  be  made.  However,  the 
percent  figure  exceeds  100  for  two  of  these  schools. 

In  terms  of  quantity  alone,  the  data  presented  in  Appendix  A,  Table  1 indioabo 
that  one-half  of  the  schools  reporting  personnel  data  have  sufficient  numbers  of 
cottage  and  quarters  personnel.  These  schools  (they  include  all  of  the  state- 
owned  and  state-aided  schools)  have  fewer  than  15  children  per  cottage  parent, 
guard  or  quarters  supervisor.  The  large  ratio  of  children  to  quarters  supervisors 
in  the  sectarian  schools  is  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  staff  at 
these  schools  live  at  the  schools  and  participate  in  the  home  life  program  for  the 
children. 

The  training  schools  fare  T-rorse  on  child-teacher  ratios.  Only  the  Rouse  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  St.  Joseph’s  Protectory,  and  Our  Lady  of  Charity  meet  the 
standard  of  at  least  one  teacher  per  15  children.  Four  other  schools  have  child- 
teacher  ratios  of  less  than  20  to  1.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  standard  is 
based  upon  total  juvenile  population  of  the  schools,  not  just  those  children  attend 
ing  school,  ^he  assumption  is  that  all  juveniles  of  school  age  in  the  training 
schools  require  some  academic  training,  and  the  ratios  shown  in  Appendix  C,  Table  1 
are  based  on  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  school  to  teachers.  In  practice, 
many  children  in  the  schools  are  not  enrolled  in  an  academic  program,  and  actual 
class  sizes  seldom  exceed  20  children  in  most  schools. 

In  the  category  of  clinical  personnel,  the  training  schools  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  minimum  standards.  There  are  staff  psychologists  at  only  six  schools, 
and  only  one  school  has  a full  time  psychiatrist.  None  of  these  schools  meets  the 
standard  of  one  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  per  150  children.  Most  of  the  other 
smaller  schools  have  psychological -psychiatric  consulting  service  available.  There 
are  insufficient  numbers  of  social  workers,  also,  at  most  of  the  schools.  One-half 
have  at  least  one  social  worker,  but  only  five  approximate  the  standard  of  one  per 
50  children* 

The  number  of  full  time  medical  personnel  is  woefully  inadequate  also.  Only 
White  Hill  and  Pennypack  have  full  time  physicians,  and  there  are  nurses  on  the 
staffs  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  All  of  the  schools,  however,  have 
provisions  for  medical  and  dental  care  and  nearly  all  have  at  least  one  physician 
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and  dentist  who  visit  the  school  regularly*  Several  of  the  institutions  indicated 
a need  for  a full  time  staff  physician. 

The  personnel  problem  in  the  training  schools  is  one  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  Age  is  an  important  factor  among  training  school  people,  particularly 
those  who  come  in  regular  close  contact  with  the  children  (cottage  parents,  quarters 
supervisors,  and  teachers).  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  inherent  in  the 
training  of  juvenile  offenders,  relatively  low  wages,  inadequate  quarters,  and 
similar  factors,  the  schools  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  younger,  qualified  people 
for  jobs  as  cottage  parents  and  teachers.  Many  applicants  for  positions  at  the 
schools  are  retired  persons,  or  elderly  persons  seeking  security  for  their  later 
years.  Yet  the  demands  of  institutional  life,  especially  for  cottage  personnel, 
require  persons  who  are  pl^sically  and  mentally  "young”,  with  considerable  energy. 
Tables  2,  3 and  U of  Appendix  C show  the  preoonderance  of  older  people  - above 

years  of  age  - particularly  among  cottage  and  quarters  personnel.  One-third  of 
all  personnel  in  ten  of  the  lU  schools  reporting  data  are  55  years  and  older.  In 
six  of  11  reporting  schools,  more  than  one-half  of  the  cottage  and  quarters  pei-ioi'.-- 
nel  were  55  and  over.  .The  above -middle -age  group  predominates  in  the  other  cate  - . 
gories  of  personnel,  also.  The  majority  of  teachers,  farm,  and  maintenance  em-  - 
ployees  are  in  the  55*'and-over  group  in  the  schools  reporting  these  data. 

Education  and  experience  are  better  indices  of  quality  than  age,  but  the 
inadequacy  of  much  of  the  information  available  limits  evaluation  in  these  respect s® 
Less  than  50  percent  of  the  cottage  and  quarters  people  in  seven  of  the  largest 
institutions  meet  the  minimum  standard  of  a high  school  education.  Most  of  the 
personnel  below  the  level  of  supervisor  have  had  no  special  training  in  working 
with  juvenile  delinquents,  apart  from  their  experience  at  the  respective  training 
schools. 

The  real  measurement  of  training  school  personnel  is,  of  course,  the  individual 
successes  attained  in  working  with  the  children.  There  are  no  practical  ways  to 
measure  and  compare  performance,  but  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
minimum  requirements  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity  of  training  school  personnel 
will  provide  some  assurance  of  successful  performance. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  holding  qualified  personnel  in  most  schools  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  heavy  demands  of  institutional  life  and  inadequate  salaries . 

For  the  majority  of  training  school  personnel,  emplo;*ment  at  the  institutions 
involves  more  than  an  eight -hour  day  job.  It  means  living  in  a community  with  an 
environment  and  daily  routines  which  are  quite  different  from  the  normal  communities 
from  which  most  of  them  have  come.  For  many  of  the  personnel  - the  cottage  parents, 
teachers,  and  instructors,  and  maintenance  people  - institutional  emplo3mient  is 
working  and  living  at  the  training  school.  It  means  working  and  playing  and  eating 
and  sleeping  with  a group  of  "problem"  children.  Cottage  parents  and  sometimes 
other  personnel  are  often  on  duty  as  much  as  18  hours  in  a day.  The  material 
rewards  for  this  exacting  life  are  not  great,  and  to  the  undedicated  person,  they 
must  appear  even  paltry.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  qualified  personnel  is  a singular  problem  for  many  of  the  institutions. 
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A relatively’-  small  number  of  training  school  people,  and  these  are  for  the 
most  part  at  the" professional  staff  level  (the  superintendents,  department  heads, 
and  professional  staff),  are  dedicated  to  the  care  and  training  of  disturbed 
children,  ^hey  are  career  people  and  it  is  unlikely  that  enough  career  people  can 
be  found  for  all  the  positions  at  the  institutions.  Therefore,  for  the  larger 
number  of  training  school  jobs,  sufficient  employee  benefits  - wages  commensurate 
with  the  heavy  demands  of  institutional  life,  retirement  benefits,  vacation  allow-^ 
ances,  adequate  housing  - must  be  offered  to  attract  the  kinds  of  people  the  schoc 
need.  (These  inducements  are,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  the  sectarj.an  school. s, 
which  depend  almost  solely  upon  religious  vocations  to  fill  their  needs.) 

Although  the  schools  generally  provide  minimal  benefits  (retirement,  paid 
vacations,  sick  leave),  these  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  supplem^ent  ful  ly 
the  inade-quate  wages  offered  by  most  schools.  The  factors  involved  in  determining 
a desirable  minimum  wage  for  various  categories  of  employees  in  institutions  of 
differing  types  and  sizes  are  too  complex  to  permit  adequate  study  vrithin  the 
limitations  of  the  present  survey.  But,  because  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the, 
inadequacy  of  salaries  by  the  schools  generally,  it  was  considered  useful  to 
present  a comparison  of  average  wages  am.ong  the  training  schools.  Table  1 of 
Appendix  A shows  the  average  annual  wage  paid  to  training  school  personnel  and  to 
cottage  and  quarters  employees  specifically.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  th? 
wages  paid  to  guards  (Huntingdon  and  Pennypack)  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
paid  for  the  somewhat  comparable  positions  of  cottage  parents  at  the  other  insii- 
tutions.  Even  if  an  arbitrary  value  of  •$500  or  ^^600  per  employee  is  added  for 
maintenance  provided  by  the  institutions  other  than  Huntingdon  and  Pennypack 
(these  provide  no  maintenance  for  their  employees),  the  average  wage  at  these  two 
institutions  is  still  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  remaining  institutionso 
Of  course,  a strictly  valid  comparison  cannot  be  made  between  guards  at  the 
security  institutions  and  cottage  personnel  at  the  training  schools.  Nevertheless, 
this  comparison  serves  to  point  up  the  need  for  a thorough  reappraisal  of  the  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  schools,  iiidividualiy  and  collectively,  to  eliminate 
present  inequities  and  to  produce  systems  of  pay  and  related  benefits  which  are 
logically  related  to  job  classes.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  training  schools 
are  to  fill  their  staff  complement,  especially  at  the  non-supervisory  level,  pre- 
sent salary  levels  will  have  to  be  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of 
the  positions  to  be  filled  and  inducements  which  can  be  offered  to  attract  quali- 
fied people. 

The  training  schools  have  not  provided  adequate  in-service  training  for  their 
employees. 

Continuous  employee  training  is  a necessary  follow-up  to  sound  recruitment. 
The  benefits  of  a well-rounded,  continuous  program  of  employee  training  are  many: 
more  effective  performance  on  the  part  of  employees,  improved  morale  through  satis- 
faction in  doing  a "better  job",  assistance  to  the  employee  in  qualifying  for 
promotion  and  pay  increases,  to  mention  only  the  more  important  ones.  Employee 
training  can  take  a variety  of  forms  - formal  instruction  courses,  regular  staff 
meetings  of  employees,  instruction  manuals,  informal  on-ths-job  instruction,  the 
courses  for  correctional  workers  given  by  the  Public  Service  Institute,  etc.  It 
can  also  take  various  aporoaches.  It  id  particularly  important  that  there  be 
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training  around  understanding  individual  children,  best  achieved  through  multi- 
discipline case  conferences.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  training,  no  institution 
can  expect  a consistent  level  of  performance  from  its  employees  over  the  years 
without  providing  the  stimuli  and  assistance  to  maintain  the  level. 

It  is  most  significant  that  not  a single  training  school  has  established  a 
formalized,  continuous  in-service  training  program  for  all  of  its  employees.  It 
is  a matter  of  deep  concern  that  most  of  the  institutions  do  not  even  provide  any 
kind  of  educational  program  for  their  cottage  and  quarters  people.  Here  is  a 
situation  in  which  a group  of  unskilled,  nonprofessional  employees  are  contributing 
much  toward  the  future  of  these  children  - yet,  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to 
insuring  that  their  contribution  is  the  best  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  importance  of  the  relationship  between  cottage  parent  and  these  atypical 
children  demands  an  effective  training  program  aimed  particularly  at  the  cottage 
parent,  but  also  for  all  employees  who  work  directly  with  the  children. 
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Finances 


Fiscal  records  did  not  produce  complete  or  comparable  data „ 

The  present  survey  did  not  undertake  to  make  a thorough  analysis  of  each 
school's  fiscal  structure;  at  best,  it  was  hoped  that  sufficient  information  could 
be  obtained  from  which  to  draw  significant  conclusions  as  to  financial  needs  of 
the  schools.  It  is  significant  that ’’some  of  the  schools  failed  to  supply  any  data, 
and. much  of  the  financial  data  supplied  by  the  other  schools  were  too  incomplete  to 
permit  conclusive  analyses.  In  spite  of  their  incompleteness,  the  data  do  serve 
to  indicate  certain  general  problems  among  the  schools.  For  this  reason  the 
financial  information  compiled  is  presented  in  Appendix  D,  on  a comparative  basis. 
The  discussion  presented  in  this  Section  takes  account  of  the  limitations  noted 
here. 

Finance  systems  do  not  assure  definite  and  adequate  incomes  for  all  schools 

Every  training  school  needs  a definite  and  reliable  source  of  income  which 
provides  it  with  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  a desirable  and  consistent  level  of 
operation  and  training.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a system  of  institutional- 
ized treatment  performing  effectively  xd.thout  such  a fiscal  foundation.  Yet,  many 
of  Pennsylvania’s  training  schools  operate  within  a system  of  financing  which  does 
not  assure  them  of  a definite  annual  income  and  which  defeats  long-term  program 
planning  and  development  by  virtue  of  its  urpredictabi?dty.  This  is  the  system  of 
county  reimbursement.  As  shown  in  Appendix  D,  Table  1,  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  operating  income  of  many  schools  comes  from  county  reimbursements.  All  of 
the  privately  owned  schools,  including  those  for  which  no  data  are  shown  in 
Appendix  D,  Table  1,  receive  from  30  to  100  percent  of  their  total  income  from 
county  reimbursements.  (Four  county-aided  schools  receive  a flat  appropriation 
from  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located.)  Reimbursements  account  for  ^0  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  income  for  most  of  these  private  schools. 

These  reimbursements,  which  make  up  such  a large  proportion  of  total  income 
for  the  schools,  are  paid  on  a daily  rate  of  care  basis.  Specifically,  each  county 
pays  the  training  school  for  the  children  in  the  school  who  were  committed  from 
the  county.  The  rate  reportedly  is  based  on  the  cost  of  a single  day’s  care  for 
one  childj;  although  there  is  evidence  of  variations  in  setting  the  rate  to  be  paid. 
The  greater  the  number  of  commitments,  therefore,  the  larger  the  amount  paid  by 
the  county,  'iith  the  level  of  income  tied  directly  to  the  volume  of  commitments, 
the  schools  are  hard  pressed  to  maintain  a uniformly  high  level  in  their  training 
programs  when  commitments  fall  off.  Thus,  the  schools  are  faced  with  tne  choices 
of  "soliciting"  commitments,  trying  to  raise  funds  from  private  sources,  trying 
further  to  reduce  operating  costs,  or  curtailing  program. 

The  problem  of  definite  and  adequate  income  is  not  confined  to  the  county 
reimbursement  system.  The  system  of  state  aid  to  the  private  training  schools 
results  in  peculiar  problems  of  its  own.  At  present  only  four  private  schools 
(of  the  17  private  schools  in  the  state)  receive  financial  aid  from  the  state. 

Two  of  these,  Glen  Mills  and  Sleighton  Farm,  obtain  approximately  one-half  of 
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their  operating  income  from  state  appropriations,  V7hich  are  based  on  50  percent  of 
the  daily  cost  of  care  of  children  committed  from  counties  in  the  state.  These 
schools  receive  the  state  monies  after  their  operating  bills  have  been  paid.  Both 
schools  are  forced,  as  a regular  practice,  to  borrcH  funds  to  meet  current  oper- 
ating expenditures,  thus  incurring  the  additional  considerable  expense  of  interest 
on  borrowed  funds.  State  aid  to  the  other  two  schools  - Oakdale  and  George  Junior 
Republic  - is  not  so  definite  nor  is  it  based  upon  any  prescribed  formula.  Gener- 
ally, the  Legislature  appropriates  a sum  of  money  to  each  of  the  schools  equal  to 
its  operating  deficit,  but  the  appropriation  and  the  amount  thereof  are  entirely 
within  the  Legislature's  discretion. 

While  many  of  the  schools  get  some  funds  from  private  sources,  in  general 
these  funds  constitute  a negligible  proportion  of  total  income,  except  for  the 
sectarian  schools.  Appendix  D,  Table  1 shows  that  for  the  18  schools  reporting 
income  data,  only  two  percent  of  total  income  for  all  schools  combined  come  from 
miscellaneous  private  sources. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  schools  because  of  the  varying  bases  of 
income  would  seem  to  be  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  a re-evaluation,  statewide, 
of  the  present  systems  of  financing  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  Because  the  fiscal  machinery  varies  from  school  to  school,  and  the 
per  diem  reimbursement  system  is  so  well-rooted,  further  study  is  needed  before 
basic  changes  can  be  recommended. 

Income  and  expenditures  vary  appreciably  among  the  schools. 

Income  and  expenditures  are  compared,  on  a per  capita  basis,  among  the  train- 
ing schools  in  Appendix  D,  Tables  2 and  U.  It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point 
that  valid  comparisons  of  per  capita  figures,  school  by  school,  cannot  be  made 
without  analyzing  all  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  comparability  of  the  dollar 
figures.  The  schools  did  not  always  submit  comparable  data.  To  cite  an  example, 
salaries  and  wages  at  the  sectarian  schools  are  understandably  lower  than  at  the 
other  schools.  To  cite  another  example,  many  of  the  schools  bear  the  full  cost  of 
academic  training,  whereas  a few  send  their  children  off  grounds  to  public  schools 
and  bear  no  cost  for  this  element  of  program.  ^Jithin  these  limitations,  certain 
significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  in  Appendix  D: 

(1)  Insufficient  financial  information  was  compiled  to  make  specific  adjust- 
ments in  the  figures  to  make  them  fully  comparable,  on  a dollar  basis. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  staff's  knowledge  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  such  statis- 
tical adjustments  were  made,  the  per  capita  cost  figures  would  still  vary 
appreciably  among  the  schools.  These  variations  can  be  explained  by 
(a)  the  differences,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  in  the  level  of 
services  provided  by  the  schools,  and  (b)  relative  degree  of  efficiency 
in  school  operation.  Some  of  these  differences  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  smaller  schools  often  do  not  provide  certain  services 
which  the  larger  school  can  more  easily  justify  on  the  basis  of  its 
larger  population. 
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(2)  In  most  instances,  each  of  the  schools  received  70  percent  or  more  of 
its  total  income  from  a single  source.  The  state  and  several  counties 
provided  90  percent  of  the  total  pajTTients  made  in  1952-53  (to  18  of  the 
schools)  for  institutional  care  of  juveni3.e  delinquents.  The  state  alone 
accounted  for  almost  one-half  these  total  payments.  It  is  significant 

to  note  the  extent  to  x^hich  governmental  responsibility  has  been  recog- 
nized, although  most  of  the  institutions  technically  are  under  private 
auspices. 

(3)  The  value  of  products  of  the  institutional  farms  accounted  for  at  least 
a tenth  of  the  income  of  most  of  the  schools  having  farms.  In  two 
schools  th^  provided  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  income. 

(U)  The  largest  single  group  of  expenditures  of  the  schools  are  payments  for 
salaries  and  wages.  They  accounted  for  more  than  30  percent  of  total 
expenditures  in  nearly  every  school.  State-x<ride  (for  all  18  schools)- 
50  cents  of  the  care  and  treatment  dollar  went  for  salaries  and  wages. 


Most  of  the  training  schools  use  acceptable  fiscal  planning  and  control  procedures. 

Sound  budgeting  and  expenditure  control  procedxires  are  essential  to  proper 
planning  and  efficient  management  of  the  training  schools.  A variety  of  fiscal 
procedures  are  used  by  the  state’s  training  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  prepare 
annual  budgets  based  upon  estimates  of  their  needs.  Hovrever,  a few  institutions 
operate  xiTithout  ar^  type  of  budget  instrument.  Budgeting  creates  a problem  for 
the  state-oixmed  institutions,  since  they  must  estimate  their  needs  for  two  years 
in  advance,  and  yet  they  have  no  sound  basis  for  anticipating  commitment  load. 


Expenditure  control  is  exercised  in  a variety  of  ways  at  the  institutions.- 
Quarterly  allocations  of  funds  are  made  to  the  state-owned  and  two  of  the  state- 
aided  institutions  by  the  state  departments  which  have  control  of  the  appropriations 
made  to  these  schools  by  the  Legislature.  At  three  county-owned  schools,  the 
County  Commissioners  allocate  funds  monthly  or  less  frequently  to  the  institutions. 
The  County  Commissioners  exercise  strong  controls  over  expenditures  at  the  county- 
aided  institutj.ons,  reportedly  requiring  all  bills  to  be  sent  monthly  or  more 
frequently  for  their  approval  and  payment.  A lesser  degree  of  control  is  exercised 
at  the  remaining  scnoolS;  x-ihere  the  governing  or  advisory  boards  reserve  the  right 
to  approve  major  expenditures  before  they  are  made*. 

Annual  financial  statements  are  preoared  and  annual  audits  are  performed  at 
most  of  the  schools  xjh?^ch  reported  financial  data.  In  x/lex-j-  of  the  fact  that  most 
schools  do  not  account  uo  all  appropriating  agencies  from  which  public  funds  are 
receixred,  the  annual  audit  gives  minimum  assurance  of  the  aopropriateness  of  the 
expenditures. 
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B - PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES  AMD  PRXFLiii  PLAMWNG 


Training  program  objectives  are  identified  by  the  training  schools,  but  are 
inadequately  defined  and  not  fully  implemented  in  general  program  organization. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  describe  their  program  objectives  in  terms 
of  preparing  the  child  for  his  return  to  normal  community  living.  However,  pro- 
gram philosophy  and  method  vary  among  the  schools  and  generally  are  less  clearly 
defined.  Some  schools  seek  to  attain  the  objective  primarily  through  the  teach- 
ing of  satisfactory  work  habits  and  the  development  of  self-discipline.  Others 
place  greater  emphasis  on  training  the  boy  or  girl  to  meet  the  economic  require- 
ments which  he  will  face  on  his  return  to  the  community'',  The  private  sectarian 
schools  generally  express  the  belief  that  the  goal  can  be  achieved  chiefly  thirough 
the  development  of  religious  and  moral  values  in  the  child.  Some  of  the  schools 
define  their  objectives  in  terms  of  general  rehabilitation  of  the  child  and  empha- 
size that  the  objective  is  attained  by  developing  the  whole  personality. 

Clear  spelling  out  of  general  program  objectives  in  terms  of  underlying 
concepts  and  philosophy  is  admittedly  a difficult  task  in  a field  which  must  con- 
cern itself  with  the  readjustment  of  patterns  of  human  behavior.  It  must  be 
realized  too  that  the  survey  permitted  only  a limited  amount  of  time  to  uncover 
these  concepts  which  often  reveal  themselves  only  after  extended  discussions  and 
examination  of  the  institution.  Nonetheless,  the  distinct  impression  is  created 
that  most  of  the  training  schools  operate  tox-jard  objectives  that  are  not  sharply 
conceived  and  without  clear  statements  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  staff. 

The  term  "rehabilitation"  is  often  used  but  too  seldom  defined  in  meaningful  terms. 
The  concept  of  diagnosing  and  treating  the  particular  maladjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual child  is  not  sufficiently  reflected  in  program  objectives.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  objective  basis  available  by  which  these  various  program  concepts  and 
emphases  can  be  evaluated.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  a higher 
degree  of  similarity  would  obtain  in  the  program  methods  through  which  the  schools 
hope  to  achieve  a common  objective. 

Although  training  program  objectives  as  defined  by  the  training  schools  lack 
clarity  and  consistency,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  none  of  the  schools  reveals 
a program  philosophy  that  is  purely  punitive.  In  general,  top  level  training 
school  staff  are  avrare  that  their  goal  is  to  help  the  child  readjust.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  non-punitive  philosophy  at  Huntingdon,  l'?hite  Kill  and  Penny- 
pack  is  inconsistent  with  the  prison-like  setting.  Children  in  these  institutions 
live  in  cells  and  are  surrounded  by  walls,  guards  and  other  prisoners  who  have 
been  convicted  by  adult  courts  for  criminal  acts. 

The  extent  to  which  objectives  are  achieved  can  be  partially  appraised  by 
determining  whether  general  program  organization  reflects  and  implements  the 
objectives,  however  defined.  Here  the  record  of  the  schools  is  not  good.  Most 
of  the  schools  have  established  all  the  program  facilities  and  activities  required 
by  the  standards,  but  have  not  established  an  organizational  framework  through 
which  the  program  can  be  administered  on  a truly  individual  basis, 
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Some  schools  have  made  praiseworthy  efforts  toward  this  end.  Individual  test- 
ing programs  have  been  expanded  and  clinics  have  been  organized  to  interpret  the 
tests  and  to  assist  in  assigning  the  children  to  various  program  activities.  These 
efforts  to  organize  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  children  fail  generally 
because  the  alternative  courses  of  action  that  are  available  to  the  clinic  agency 
are  too  limited.  Often  children  must  be  "fitted  in"  to  a general  program  that  does 
not  sufficiently  reflect  their  particular  training  needs.  Also,  the  tj'pical  clinic 
does  not  see  children  frequently  enough  and  it  is  not  strongly  enough  integrated 
in  the  total  program  organization,  to  individualize  their  programs  sufficiently. 

There  is  a general  dearth  of  systematic  program  research  and  coordinated  program 
planning  at  the  training  school s . 


The  schools  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  fundamental  task  of  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  training  program  they  need  to  achieve  the  objective  of  return- 
ing the  child  to  normal  community  living.  This  task  necessarily  involves  not  only 
basic  research  to  determine  appropriate  program  content,  but  also  requires  con- 
tinuing reappraisal  of  existing  programs  to  measure  their  effectiveness  in  retrain- 
ing the  children®  Most  of  the  schools  do  not  recognize  this  important  planning 
function,  and  rarely  do  they  assign  primary  responsibility  for  the  function  to  a 
specific  individual  or  staff  agency. 


Adequate  planning  is  further  handicapped  by  the  serious  lack  of  records  arid 
statistics  on  the  children  after  they  leave  the  institution.  The  only  true  measure 
of  program  effectiveness  is  whether  the  cliild  has  made  a successful  readjustment 
in  the  community  to  which  he  has  been  returned.  Yet  the  schools  can  only  general- 
ize about  the  number  of  children  formerly  under  their  care  who  have  made  or 
failed  to  make  this  adjustment  successfully. 

The  planning  job  is  one  that  the  schools  cannot  do  alone.  The  basic  research 
involved  in  developing  a training  program  designed  to  retrain  children  with  a 
variety  of  abnormal  personality  and  behavior  disorders  requires  resources  which 
most  schools  could  not  afford.  In  addition,  the  schools  in  general  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  create  the  kind  of  reporting  system  needed  to  develop  m.eaningful 
statistics  on  successful  coiTimunity  readjustment.  Such  statistics  are  the  essen- 
tial tools  of  program  planning.  Currently,  there  is  no  governmental  or  private 
agency  which  collects  this  information  on  a broad  scale  basis. 


The  significance  of  the  lack  of  program  planning  and  research  is  that  the 
training  of  these  children  in  many  respects  continues  to  follow  traditional  patterns 
That  which  is  traditional  is  not  per  se  inappropriate  or  inadequate,  ihe  point 
is  that  inertia  will  not  produce  the  continual  modifications  and  adjustments  of 
program  which  may  become  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  progress  in  the  concepts  and  methods  of  treatment.  The  appropriateness 
of  all  program  activities  should  continually  be  under  review  and  questioning.  Un- 
less the  task  is  specifically  assigned,  it  will  not  be  done  well.  The  program 
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planning  function  involves  the  examination  and  re-examination  of  all  aspects  and 
elements  of  the  training  program  to  determine  their  relative  value  in  contributing 
to  the  treatment  of  abnormal  children*  Unless  such  basic  studies  are  made,  the 
training  schools  cannot  hope  to  improve  materially  the  quality  of  their  training 
programs  or  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  children. 
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C - COIMITMENT  AND  CUSSIPICATION 


The  training  schools  receive  children  with  widely  varying  t raining  needs • 

Training  schools  can  operate  most  efficiently  and  effectively  if  their  popu- 
lations are  made  up  of  children  with  similar  training  needs.  Training  needs  must 
be  defined  to  include  all  the  elements  lacking  in  the  child's  physical,  social 
emotional  and  intellectual  make-up.  It  is  the  function  of  the  training  school  to 
establish  a program  of  treatment  designed  to  supply  these  needs,  and  so  to  guide 
the  behavior  of  the  child  into  anacceptable  pattern.  This  is  a tremendously 
difficult  task  even  under  ideal  conditions  in  which  training  needs  are  clearly 
identified  and  the  intake  is  so  controlled  that  the  variety  of  training  demands 
is  consistent  "With  program  resources. 

In  this  survey  it  was  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  degree  of  homo- 
geneity in  training  school  populations.  However,  the  survey  did  encompass  an 
examination  of  admission  policies  and  requirements  of  the  various  schools,  and  the 
bases  on  which  the  juvenile  courts  select  the  institution  to  which  commitment  is 
made,  to  see  if  these  processes  are  designed  to  produce  homogeneous  training  groups 
In  addition,  the  characteristics  of  children  committed  to  the  schools  were  analyzed 
(see  Appendix  B).  It  was  also  essential  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
training  schools  can  exercise  effective  control  over  intake  in  order  to  reject 
children  for  whom  their  program  is  not  suited.  These  examinations  as  described 
below  produce  strong  and  unmistakeable  evidence  that  the  training  school  populations 
represent  groups  with  significant  differences  in  training  needs. 

Admission  policies  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  basic  training  needs  of 
children. 


Admission  requirements  are  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  race  and 
I.Q,  The  less  obvious  but  more  pertinent  criteria  for  obtaining  homogeneous  train- 
ing groups  such  as  nature  and  degree  of  emotional  disturbance,  kind  of  abnormal 
behavior  and  specific  type  of  training  needed  are  not  adequately  reflected  in  ad- 
mission requirements. 

The  more  obvious  requirements  for  obtaining  homogeneity  of  training  groups 
are  too  broad  and  are  frequently  violated.  Admission  requirements  on  age  span 
range  from  a minimum  span  of  six  years  to  a maximum  span  of  13  years,  and  the 
average  age  soan  of  all  the  schools,  excluding  Huntingdon  and  the  House  of  Correct! 
( Pennj'pack) , is  approximately  nine  years,  Huntingdon  and  the  House  of  Correction 
have  an  even  broaaer  span  since  they  admit  both  juvenile  court  commitments  and 
adults.  The  age  distributions  of  commitments  made  to  the  schools  in  1952  indicate 
that  the  schools'  stated  age  requirements  for  admission  are  frequently  violated, 
(See  Appendix  B,  Table  7.)  This  practice  further  increases  the  age  span  of 
institution  populations. 

Admission  requirements  relating  to  intelligence  quotients  are  also  excessively 
broad.  The  minimum  I,Q,  acceptable  to  most  of  the  schools  is  as  lov/  as  70  or  75. 
Som.e  of  the  schools  report  no  admission  requirement  v^ith  respect  to  I.Q.  (Hunting- 
don, of  course,  receives  only  mentally  defective  children  and  is  not  referred  to 
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here.)  Practically  all  of  the  schools  complain  that  they  are  frequently  asked  to 
accept  juveniles  >7ith  I.Q.s  below  the  stated  minimum.  In  many  cases  they  report 
that  circumstances  force  them  to  accept  such  commitments. 

A minority  of  training  schools  occasionally  accept  children  who  are  neglected 
or  dependent  (not  adjudged  delinquent)  along  with  those  who  are  legalljr  adjudicated 
delinquent.  A larger  number  of  schools  indicate  that  some  of  the  children  committed 
are  not  seriously  delinquent  enough  to  have  been  institutionalized. 

Analysis  of  training  needs  is  not  reflected  in  commitments. 


It  is  important  that  selection  of  the  training  school  to  which  commitmients 
are  made  be  based  on  (1)  a careful  analysis  of  the  child's  training  needs,  ard 
(2)  selection  of  the  school  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Typically,  the  only  factors 
considered  are  sex,  age,  I.Q.,  nature  of  offense,  previous  record  of  misconiuct, 
religion  and  geographic  location  and  willingness  of  the  institution  to  take  the 
Childs  Long  established  relationships  between  the  committing  courts  and  spe;  ific 
training  schools,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  care  to  the  county  also  iiifj.uence 
the  selection  process.  Juveniles  above  15  years  of  age  who  are  involved  in  more 
serious  offenses,  or  who  have  a previous  record  of  misconduct  are  usuaii^c  sent  to 
White  Hill.  If  such  offenders  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  beiuea»\  l-C  nnd  V9., 
they  are 'considered  to  be  mentally  defective  and  are  usually  sent  oo  Kuntdnts^cn, 
Morganza  reports  that  it  receives  more  than  its  share  of  deliiquents  with  the  more 
serious  behavior  problems  and  mental  deficiencies.  Disposition  to  Glen  Hills  and 
Sleighton  Farm  is  largely  based  on  the  proximity  of  these  schools  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Metropolitan  Area.  Selection  of  county-owned  and  county-aided  schools  is 
usually  automatic  for  offenders  residing  in  those  counties. 

The  selection  process,  as  it  involves  any  of  the  remaining  training  schools, 
most  of  which  are  sectarian  in  nature,  appears  to  be  based  on  a combination  of 
factors  mentioned  above. 


The  lack  of  sufficient  institutional  facilities  for  mentally  defective  males 
too  young  for  Huntingdon  and  for  mentally  defective  females  is  mdely  cited  by 
both  the  schools  and  the  juvenile  courts.  This  deficiency  makes  selection  of 
institutions  for  commitment  of  mental  defectives  a matter  of  expediency.  The 
courts  must  work  such  children  into  schools  that  are  willing  or  can  be  pressured 
to  admit  them.  The  result  is  that  mentally  defective  children  are  scattered 
throughout  the  training  schools.  For  example,  in  1952,  178  children  with  intelli- 
gence quotients  belor?  70  were  committed  to  the  schools.  Of  this  number,  only  50 
were  committed  to  Huntingdon;  the  rest  went  to  various  other  training  schools 
whose  programs  are  not  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  group  of  children 
(see  Appendix  B,  Table  9). 

The  lack  of  specific  selection  criteria  and  of  a clinical  analysis  of  train- 
ing needs  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  distinction  in 
training  program  offerings  among  the  schools.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
courts  see  no  clear  basic  differences,  except  for  Huntingdon,  WMte  Hill,  Penny- 
pack,  and  the  sectarian  schools. 
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Schools  are  not  able  to  control  intake  effectively. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  exercise  effective  and  consistent 
control  over  the  kind  of  juveniles  committed  to  them.  The  state-owned  schopls  must 
accept  the  juveniles  committed  to  them  by  the  various  courts.  The  state-aided 
schools  are  only  slightly  less  obligated.  County-owned  and  county-aided  schools 
can  exercise  admission  option  only  on  juveniles  committed  by  other  counties.  Only 
in  the  privately  owned  schools  is  there  the  possibility  of  exercising  effective 
intake  control.  In  all  schools,  except  those  which  are  state-owned,  the  effective- 
ness of  intake  control  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  particular  school  must 
rely  on  county  reimbursement  for  cost  of  care  rendered.  Schools  which  exercise 
intake  control  in  the  face  of  county  and  court  pressure  to  accept  certain  cormit- 
ments  may  run  the  risk  of  losing  a volume  of  more  acceptable  commitments  from  such 
counties. 

Intake  control  is  further  impeded  by  the  fact  that  commitment,  and  often  the 
actual  delivery  of  the  juvenile  to  the  institution,  is  accomplished,  in  some  cases, 
before  the  institution  is  notified.  Only  one-third  of  the  schools  state  that  they 
receive  adequate  notification  before  commitment  is  made.  Of  this  number  only  one- 
half  receive  information  which  they  can  study  prior  to  admission. 

All  of  the  schools  seek  to  minimize  the  need  for  intake  control  by  establishing 
sound  relationships  with  the  various  courts  and  their  probation  officers.  Some  of 
the  schools,  particularly  those  in  the  private  sectarian  group,  have  their  repre- 
sentatives attend  court  hearings  for  the  purpose  cf  implementing  intake  control. 

Schools  are  faced  with  difficult  classification  job. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  commitment  practices,  school  admission  policies, 
and  school  intake  controls  fail  to  assure  that  each  school  will  consistently  re- 
ceive children  with  reasonably  similar  training  needs.  This  places  a tremendous 
burden  on  the  schools  themselves  to  accommodate  widely  different  and  constantly 
changing  program  requirements.  Perhaps  a few  of  the  larger  schools  can  be  expected 
to  provide  somewhat  diversified  programs  within  limits,  but  even  in  the  large 
schools  a too  high  degree  of  flexibility  demanded  by  wide  variation  in  requirements 
is  unattainable  administratively.  Yet,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  key  to 
rehabilitating  these  anti-social  children  is  highly  individualized  treatment.  The 
necessities  of  administration  compel  standardized  program  patterns  and  techniques. 
Modifications,  variations,  deviations,  adjustments  within  reasonable  limits  are 
necessary  and  entirely  possible,  but  separate  specialized  staffs  and  facilities 
within  one  school  for  significantly  different  classes  of  treatment  problem.s  are 
beyond  reasonable  expectation. 

The  highly  ramified  problem  merely  touched  on  here  is  not  entirely  solvable 
by  each  individual  school.  The  roots  of  the  problem  are  beyond  the  school's  con- 
trol. Nonetheless,  within  the  limits  described,  much  remains  for  the  school  to  do 
toward  achieving  reasonably  homogeneous  training  groups  among  those  committed  to 
its  care,  and  toward  achieving  the  kind  of  individualization  of  program  that  flows 
from  matching  the  child’s  training  needs  with  the  program  facilities  available. 

This  is  the  job  of  diagnosis  ardl  classification. 
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The  essence  of  the  classification  process  is  a systematic  method  of  dia??nosis 
of  a child’s  training  needs  and  continual  testing  and  review  of  progress  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  changes  in  the  program  prescribed  for  the  child.  The  objective  is 
to  determine  and  analyze  the  pattern  of  the  child’s  abnormal  behavior,  and  to  plan 
and  prescribe  the  kind  of  treatment  program  that  will  help  him  readjust  to  a more 
normal  pattern  of  behavior. 

The  schools  generally  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  for  a sound  diagno- 
sis and  classification  system. 

Adequate  diagnosis  requires,  in  the  first  pbce,  complete  background  data  on 
the  child,  the  child’s  family,  and  the  environment  from  which  he  comes.  Fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  schools  receive  background  data  that  is  sufficiently  complete 
to  begin  the  task  of  determining  individual  training  needs.  Iteny  of  the  schools 
report  that  at  reception  all  that  is  known  of  the  child’s  background  is  his  name 
and  address,  and  in  most  cases  this  information  is  obtained  from  the  commitment 
order  which  accompanies  the  child.  The  absence  of  background  data  prevents  proper 
planning  for  commitments,  delays  the  beginning  of  the  classification  process  and 
hinders  the  child’s  orientation  and  adjustment  to  institutional  life. 

Diagnosis  of  training  needs  requires  a psychological  and  educational  testing 
program  for  each  child,  and  in  this  respect  the  schools  show  a better  record. 
Practically  all  of  the  larger  schools  give  at  least  a standard  intelligence  test 
to  all  children,  and  a few  give  additional  personality  and  aptitude  tests.  Verg’’ 
few  of  the  schools  have  established  the  kind  of  re-testing  program  needed  to  make 
diagnosis  and  classification  a continuing  process  designed  to  measure  the  child’s 
progress  in  the  training  program.  Diagnosis  also  requires  intensive  social  and 
psychiatric  case  study  analysis  to  supplement  and  interpret  information  made  avail- 
able through  the  testing  program.  None  of  the  schools  have  the  staff  required  to 
do  this  kind  of  job. 

The  end  result  of  these  deficiencies  in  diagnostic  procedures  is  that  the 
schools  generally  are  not  able  to  plan  individual  programs  of  treatment  which  are 
based  on  individual  training  needs.  Without  adequate  diagnosis  it  is  impossible 
to  group  the  children  into  generally  homogeneous  training  groups  within  the  train- 
ing school.  Classification  for  training  purposes  is  generally  based  on  consider- 
ations which  are  administrative  in  nature,  or  on  standards  which  are  commonly 
used  for  children  who  are  normal.  Children  are  assigned  to  x^rork  duties  because 
the  schools  report  that  the  work  is  essential  to  the  overall  operation  of  the 
institution.  School  assignments  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  which  the 
child  achieved  in  regxilar  public  school.  Changes  in  program  assignment  are  made 
infrequently.  Except  in  academic  training,  such  changes  often  are  not  based  upon 
reports  and  records  which  adequately  describe  progress  or  indicate  the  need  for 
change . 

Certain  of  the  larger  schools  have  m.ade  noteworthy  progress  toward  developing 
classification  procedures  and  techniques  designed  to  guide  the  training  of  the 
child  throughout  his  stay  at  the  institution.  The  clinic  approach,  in  which  all 
available  information  concerning  the  child  is  pooled  and  used  to  help  determine 
program  assignment,  has  been  developed  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  schools. 
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Huntingdon,  in  particular,  has  developed  a clinic  approach  which  comes  closest  to 
achieving  the  classification  goals  outlined  above.  The  chief  deficiencies  in  the 
classification  procedures  at  these  institutions  which  have  developed  the  clinic 
approach  are  as  follows:  (1)  diagnostic  tools  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed, 

(2)  systematic  review  of  individual  program  assignments  is  too  infrequent, 

(3)  alternative  courses  of  action  available  to  the  clinic  in  program  assignment 
are  too  limited  to  individualize  programs  of  training,  and  (U)  the  clinic’s 
relationships  in  the  program  organization  are  too  tenuous. 
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D - PROGRAM  ELEl^EwTS 
Academic  Program 


Many  of  the  training  schools  do  not  provide  adequate  standards  of  academic 
training. 

Traditional  concepts  of  academic  training  must  be  specially  adjusted  to  the 
training  school  situation.  The  tj’pical  child  in  the  training  school  is  of  school 
age  and  his  pre-commitment  experience  often  has  included  inability  to  adjust  to 
normal  school  situations.  Often,  he  is  educationally  retarded.  Here,  then,  is 
a real  challenge  for  the  training  school  - to  supply  him  with  a suitable  education 
geared  to  his  specialized  needs  and  abilities. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  training  schools  are  not  equipped  to 
meet  the  challejige  fully.  Their  academic  programs  fall  short  of  basic  academic 
standards,  in  several  respects: 

(1)  The  programs  are  not  state-accredited,  and  the  training  which  the  child 
receives  does  not  carry  with  it  credit  acceptable  to  the  community  school 
to  which  he  may  return. 

(2)  The  schools  do  not  have  sufficient  professional  guidance  in  organizing 
and  operating  their  programs.  Public  school  authorities  exercise  no 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  academic  programs  or  for  maintaining 
minimxam  standards  at  the  training  schools.  Thus,  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  program  depends  to  a large  degree  upon  the  competence  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  training  school  people.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
many  of  them  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  training  which 
is  acceptable  to  public  school  authorities. 

(3)  Many  of  the  teachers  are  not  state-certified,  or  specially  trained  in 
disciplines  which  qualify  them  to  work  with  juvenile  delinquents.  The 
children  in  the  training  school  are  not  only  academically  retarded,  but 
often  are  otherwise  atypical  children.  The  teachers,  therefore,  have 
the  especially  difficult  job  not  only  of  supplying  the  special  academic 
needs  of  the  children,  but  also  of  handling  their  serious  behavior 

pr  oblems . 

It  is  most  important  that  the  training  schools’  academic  training  programs  be 
made  acceptable  to  public  school  authorities,  so  that  the  child  released  from  the 
training  school  is  returned  to  the  community  school  at  the  educational  level  for 
which  the  training  school  has  prepared  him. 

The  training  schools  do  not  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  academic  training. 

The  controlling  concept  in  the  academic  program  should  be  that  every  mentally 
normal  child  of  school  age  in  a training  school  receive  academic  training  according 
to  his  particular  ability  to  absorb  it*  Furtheimore,  the  schools  should 
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provide  specialized  academic  training  for  the  educationally  and  mentally  retarded, 
the  older  children,  etc.,  commensurate  with  their  needs  and  abilities. 

Too  frequently,  the  academic  programs  are  unduly  influenced  by  (1)  the  pres- 
sures of  maintenance  requirements  and  (2)  the  feeling  of  the  school  people  that 
little  success  can  be  expected  from  any  program  because  the  children  are  often 
retarded  and  have  an  anti-school  attitude.  The  institutions  commonly  schedule  only 
a half  day  of  school  for  each  child  because  the  demands  of  housekeeping  and  main- 
tenance preclude  a full  day  of  school.  Moreover,  a significant  part  of  the  insti- 
tutions* populations  (varying  from  3.0  to  $0  percent)  do  not  receive  any  academic 
training  at  all  during  their  term  at  the  institution.  These  children  generally 
are  the  over-17  age  group  and  in  some  instances,  the  more  retarded  children.  The 
schools  usually  assign  these  children  full  time  to  maintenance  and  farm  work;  in 
a minority  of  cases,  the  children  receive  seme  specialized  vocational  training. 

The  academic  programs  are  not  geared  to  fit  the  special  training  needs  of  the 
children. 

The  difficult  problem  of  gearing  the  academic  program  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  children  can  be  attacked  in  a number  of  ways: 

(1)  Assignment  of  children  to  courses  ana  classes  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  careful  testing  and  appraisal  of  each  child's  needs. 

(2)  Classes  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  a degree  of  homogeneity  among 
the  children  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  individualized  instruction. 

(3)  Special  classes  should  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  removing  remediable 
deficiencies  and  for  providing  a minimum  of  learning  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

(U)  Individualized  instruction  and  special  teaching  aids  (visual  aids) 
should  be  provided  in  all  classes. 

(5)  Academic  and  vocational  assignments  should  be  interrelated  so  that 
children  get  complementary  training  from  each. 

There  is  an  appreciable  understanding  of  the  special  problems  of  the  chdldren 
among  the  training  schools,  but  the  schools  do  not  have  adequate  facilities  for 
dealing  with  these  problems.  The  child's  academic  program  is  prescribed  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  records  which  accompany  his  commitment  or  at  best  on  the  basis 
of  an  achievement  test,  rather  than  on  complete  case  study  and  test  analyses. 

Classes  are  small  enough  to  provide  individual  instruction,  but  too  often  the 
teacher  has  several  classes  of  varying  grade  levels  to  teach,  and  must  prepare 
the  materials  for  a large  number  of  subjects.  Most  of  the  schools  have  a so-called 
"special"  class,  but  often  it  serves  as  a detention  technique  for  the  children  too 
retarded  to  learn,  rather  than  as  a means  of  remedying  individual  deficiencies  and 
raising  educational  levels,  where  possible.  Finally,  more  use  cculd  profitably  be 
made  of  special  teaching  aids,  particularly  those  of  the  visual  type. 
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Vocational  Program 


Training  schools  place  too  little  emphasis  upon  pre-vocational  and  educational 
training  in  their  vocational  programs » 

The  objectives  of  vocational  training  at  the  schools  ought  to  be  designed  to 
teach  the  child  proper  work  habits,  to  develop  his  basic  skills  and  aptitudes,  and 
to  prepare  him  generally  for  obtaining  employment  or  formal  training  after  discharge 
Furthermore,  the  program  should  be  integrated  with  the  academic  program  so  that  the 
educational  objective  permeates  vocational  training  and  so  that  the  instruction 
received  in  both  is  properly  interrelated.  The  reasons  for  the  stress  upon  pre- 
vocational  and  educational  training  are  apparent: 

(1)  The  typical  child  coming  into  the  training  school  has  had  little  or  no 
pre-vocational  training.  His  vocational  education  has  been  as  neglected 
as  has  his  academic  training.  The  challenge  to  the  training  school  here 
is  fully  equal  to  that  presented  by  the  child’s  academic  needs.  The 
school  can  best  meet  this  dual  challenge  through  its  academic  and  voca- 
tional programs  working  in  concert. 

(2)  The  institution's  role  is  not  that  of  a trade  school.  To  operate  ade- 
quately as  such,  it  would  have  to  sacrifice  much  of  the  general  training 
program  so  essential  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  child, 

(3)  Many  of  the  children  leave  the  institutions  before  they  are  old  enough 
for  emplo3nnent  (this  excludes  Huntingdon,  ijhite  Hill,  Morganza  and 
Pennypack).  In  addition,  the  child's  stay  at  the  training  school  is 
usually  too  brief  to  permit  successful  training  in  a specific  trade  or 
other  occupation. 

Training  school  people  uniformly  recognize  the  value  of  developing  good  work 
habits  in  the  children,  and  most  of  the  schools  make  considerable  effort  towards 
realizing  this  goal.  Short  of  this,  however,  the  objectives  of  the  schools,  in- 
sofar as  they  can  be  interpreted  from  existing  programs,  do  not  fully  accord  with 
the  ideal  of  a pre-vocational  and  educational  type  of  training.  There  is  no  real 
program  of  vocational  guidance  and  exploration  at  many  of  the  institutions.  In 
most  schools,  the  educational  aspect  of  vocational. -training  is  absent.  Academic 
and  vocational  programs  are  not  integrated,  and  each  operates  independently  of  the 
other.  Even  in  those  institutions  with  shops,  the  combination  of  course  material 
with  experience  in  the  shops  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  vocational  needs  of  the  children  at  the  training  schools  are  inadequately 
provided  for  by  existing  programs. 

The  maintenance  and  housekeeping  operations  cf  the  training  school  present 
excellent  opportunities  for  limited  development  of  good  work  habits,  but  they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  displace  the  pre-vocational  and  educational  objectives 
of  the  vocational  program.  Unfortunately,  these  operations  substitute  in  whole 
or  in  considerable  part  for  the  vocational  programs  in  nearly  all  of  the  trairJ.ng 
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schools.  In  a number  of  the  schools,  they  impinge  upon  the  various  segments  of 
the  over-all  program;  indeed,  they  dominate  the  general  program  in  some  schools. 

The  cry  was  frequent  from  instructional  staff  that  maintenance  requirements  left 
them  with  too  little  time  for  program  activities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  opportunities  for  vocational  experience 
and  the  development  of  his  skills  and  aptitudes  are  sharply  restricted  by  the  type 
of  program  offered  as  vocational  training.  Typically,  he  is  assigned  to  a "farm 
cottage"  or  "laundry  cottage",  or  to  the  plant's  electrician  or  plumber,  or  to 
"kitchen  detail"  or  "hall  detail".  The  assignment,  more  often  than  not,  is  seldom 
changed.  If  the  child  is  reassigned,  often  it  is  because  he  has  failed  to  do  the 
job  well  or  because  maintenance  requirements  elsewhere  necessitate  his  transfer. 

The  importance  of  "getting  the  job  done"  permeates  these  assignments.  This  emphasis 
upon  end  results  and  the  limited  opportunities  for  a varied  experience  in  vocation- 
al activities  do  not  permit  adequate  development  of  the  child’s  skills  and  apti- 
tudes. 


Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  providing  a varied  program  of  pre-voca- 
tional  and  educational  activities  in  several  of  the  girls’  schools.  The  programs 
include  a limited  selection  of  courses  in  home  economics,  srts  and  crafts,  and 
beauty  culture.  These  schools  have  relatively  small  pooulations,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  .exposed  to  all  of  the  vocational  activities.  Plant  service  and  house- 
keeping operations  demand  some  of  each  child’s  time,  as  they  do  in  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, but  they  encroach  to  a lesser  extent  upon  the  established  program  at  these 
schools o 

Improvements  needed  in  vocational  program  assignment  and  follow-up. 

Proper  assignment  of  vocational  training  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
evaluative  measurement  of  the  child’s  aptitudes,  desires  and  needs. 

An  individualized,  diagnostic  approach  is  fully  as  important  in  prescribing 
a vocational  program  for  the  child  as  it  is  for  defining  his  academic,  recreation- 
al, religious  or  home  life  programs.  Moreover,  assignments  ought  to  take  into 
account  the  kind  of  supervision,  the  kind  of  personal  relationships,  and  the  kind 
of  work  situation  most  conducive  to  the  child’s  readjustment.  As  indicated  above, 
vocational  assignments  should  be  closely  and  positively  related  to  the  child’s 
academic  training  needs  and  program. 

Too  many  schools  either  do  not  measure  vocational  aptitudes  and  needs,  or  do 
not  fully  use  and  apply  the  results  of  their  tests  in  defining  a vocational  pro- 
gram for  each  child.  Generally,  the  schools  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
child's  preferences  and  native  ability  in  assigning  him  to  a particular  cottage,  or 
vocational  activity.  But  all  too  frequently,  they  make  the  assignment  on  the  basis 
of  the  child’s  age,  or  his  academic  retardedness,  or  some  other  easily  observable 
factor. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  no  more  successful  in  following  up  program  assign- 
ments than  in  making  the  initial  assignment.  As  indicated  before,  the  assignments 
are  often  relatively  permanent,  and  re-assignment  is  infrequent.  Many  schools  do  not 
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provide  vocational  counselling  to  assist  the  child  in  obtaining  the  kinds  of  train- 
ing that  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  him  after  discharge* 

With  a continuing  program  of  aptitude  measurement  and  vocational  counselling, 
the  schools  could  make  more  effective  use  of  the  limited  programs  and  facilities 
with  which  they  must  work. 
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Recreational  Program 


The  recreational  programs  at  most  schools  are  organized  under  central  and  trained 
direction  and  provide  a wide  variety  of  recreational  activities. 

The  training  schools  generally  recognize  the  principle  that  recreation  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  training  program* 

A sound  recreational  program  in  an  institution  for  juveniles  should  encompass 
the  following: 

(1)  The  program  should  be  organized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all 
training  program. 

(2)  It  should  be  under  central  and  trained  direction  of  a qualified  staff 
member. 

(3)  The  program  should  offer  a wide  variety  of  activities  - sports,  enter- 
tainment, social  and  sedentary  activities. 

The  child  in  the  training  school  needs  a program  of  varied  recreational 
activities  fully  as  much  as  he  needs  academic  and  vocational  training. 

The  training  schools  all  subscribe  to  these  principles  in  theory,  and  many 
have  implemented  them  through  well-organized  programs  offering  a varietj^  of 
activities  suitable  to  the  children’s  needs.  The  head  of  the  recreation  "depart- 
ment” or  program  is  not  always  a professionally  trained  individual,  but  the  survey 
staff  discovered  a relatively?-  high  level  of  competence  among  recreational  personnel 
at  the  training  schools.  Recreational  staffs  generally  are  dedicated  to  the  best 
objectives  of  recreational  training  and  strive,  within  limitations  of  time  and 
facilities,  to  provide  a varied  recreational  training  for  the  children.  Most  of 
the  schools  offer  continuing  programs,  of  varying  diversity,  of  sports  and  other 
outdoor  acti-vities,  motion  pictures  and  other  forms  of  passive  enter-tainment, 
special  holiday  programs,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  sedentary  activities  in  the 
living  quarters. 

Leisure  time  activities  are  inadequately  planned,  and  there  is  insufficient 
participation  in  organized  sports  activities  in  many  schools. 

The  planning  of  program  activities  at  many  schools  does  not  extend  to  the 
leisure  time  periods  of  the  children,  particularly  in  the  schools  with  cottage - 
type  quarters.  Every  child  has  some  time  on  his  hands,  usually  in  the  evenings 
and  on  the  weekends,  when  there  are  no  formal  recreational  programs  in  progress. 

His  activities  during  these  periods  are  usually  left  to  his  own  invention,  or  are 
restricted  by  cottage  or  quarters  regulations  to  making  the  most  of  the  quarters' 
game  or  living  room.  Too  many  of  the  recreational  programs  stop  short  of  the 
cottage  and  quarters  areas,  on  the  assumption  that  the  cottage  or  quarters  super- 
visor is  fully  responsible  for  pro-viding  the  child's  recreational  needs  in  the 
cottages.  This  wrongly  assumes  that  effective  recreational  experience  can  be 
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obtained  by  the  child  with  divided  responsibility  for  his  recreational  program. 

The  cottage  or  quarters  supervisor  usually  is  not  qualified  as  a recreational 
leader.  Furthermore,  his  approach  to  the  child's  training  is  dominated  by  ideas 
of  developing  in  the  child  good  living  and  work  habits  and  most  of  his  time  is 
mortgaged  by  work  program  and  housekeeping  requirements.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  cottage  parent  cannot  and  should  not  participate  in  the  child's  recrea- 
tional training;  on  the  contrary,  his  function  is  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
leisure  time  program  devised  by  qualified  staff  persons..  Unfortunately,  the 
cottage  parents  are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  providing  leisure  time  activities 
because  there  is  no  planned  recreational  program  for  the  cottages. 

While  many  of  the  training  schools  have  given  far  greater  attention  to  the 
programming  of  sports  than  to  planning  leisure  time  activities,  thejr  have  not  as 
a rule,  obtained  a desirable  level  of  participation  by  the  childrens  The  typical 
sports  program  at  the  schools  includes  a variety  of  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball games,  swimming  periods,  and  gymnastics  that  would  delight  the  average  school- 
boy.. Hovrever,  many  children  in  the  training  schools  have  not  learned  hoViT 
to  participate  in  group  sports.  The  recreational  leader  at  the  school  not  only 
has  to  teach  the  games,  but  he  has  to  contend  with  the  anti-social  attitudes  of 
many  of  the  childrenc.  In  view  of  the  initial  obstacles  facing  the  recreational 
people,  the  degree  of  active  participation  by  the  children  understandably  falls 
short  of  the  desired  mark  at  many  schools.  The  problem  of  participation  is,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  the  game  field.  It  appears  throughout  the  institutional 
life  of  the  child.  Conceivably,  the  benefits  of  more  positive  group  programs  for 
the  children's  leisure  time,  particularly  in  their  cottage  life  program,  would  be 
reflected  in  a greater  degree  of  voluntary  participation  in  organized  sports. 

Recreational  facilities  are  not  uniformly  adequate. 


Many  of  the  training  schools  provide  suitable  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational 
facilities  - playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  play  rooms,  libraries  - for  the  children,  but 
these  facilities  are  often  unattractive  and  only  partially  equipped.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  cottages  at  some  of  the  cottage-type  institutions.  At  almost 
half  of  these  institutions,  the  one  room  in  each  cottage  set  aside  for  passive 
recreational  activities  is  generally  poorly  furnished  and  unattractive.  In  the 
other  cottage-type  schools,  these  facilities  were  fairly  attractive  and  equipped 
for  various  sedentary  activities. 

Not  all  the  schools  have  desirable  library  facilities.  In  many,  the  typical 
library  is  a small  room  in  the  school  building  or  the  main  building  (in  the  case 
of  the  dormitory  and  cell-type  institutions).  These  rooms  are  usually  too  small 
to  permit  in-library  reading,  and  offer  only  a limited  selection  of  books,  gener- 
ally with  only  a scattering  of  recent  novels.  The  condition  of  these  libraries  is 
justified  by  some  schools  on  the  grounds  that  the  children  are  "poor  readers"  and 
make  little  use  of  library  facilities. 

A few  schools  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a swimming  pool.  Many  of  the  recreation 
people  at  the  schools  agree  that  no  single  facility  is  so  popular  and  desirable 
from  a training  point  of  view  as  a swimming  pool.  Many  of  the  schools  Tvbh.ch 
have  no  pools  make  arrangements  for  the  use  of  off-site  pools.  The  schools 
indicate  that  this  arrangement  entails  some  problems  in  that  only  a part  of  the 
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school  population  can  participate  at  one  time,  and  the  availability  of  these 
pools  is  usually  limitedo 

There  is  an  abundance  of  outdoor  facilities  - ball  fields,  playgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  skating  areas  - at  the  training  schools,  generally.  The  very  small 
schools,  of  course,  have  fewer  and  smaller  recreation  areas,  but  throughout  the 
state,  these  facilities  are  generally  very  satisfactory. 
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Religious  Program 


Religious  training  programs  are  not  always  integrated  into  the  over-all  training 
programs. 


The  value  of  religious  training  and  experience  in  a child's  education  is 
almost  universally  accepted.  It  has  particular  value  for  the  anti-social  child 
who  typically  has  had  little  religious  training  before  coming  to  the  institution. 
An  organized  program  of  religious  training  and  guidance  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  training  school’s  program.  The  influence  of  religious  guidance  and  ex- 
perience can  be  most  salutary  to  the  receptive  child,  and  can  be  a positive  force 
in  his  rehabilitation.  Religious  training  can  help  to  develop  in  the  child  a 
proper  respect  for  law  and  authority,  as  well  as  a desire  to  conform  to  an  accept- 
able code  of  behavior.  Furthermore,  the  chaplain,  standing  apart  from  the  regular 
institutional  staff  in  the  child's  eyes,  can  "reach"  the  child  when  others  can- 
not, If  the  chaplain  is  identified  in  the  role  of  "friend"  to  the  child,  he  can 
render  a service  to  school  and  child  by  helping  the  latter  accommodate  himself  not 
only  to  institutional  life,  but  also  to  normal  social  life. 

The  training  schools  generally  recognize  the  value  of  religious  guidance  and 
experience  for  the  individual  child,  and  sometimes  compel  attendance  at  religious 
services  on  or  off  the  premises.  The  schools  also  provide  for  individual  counsel- 
ling by  the  regular  or  visiting  chaplains.  A number  of  the  schools,  however, 
relegate  the  religious  program  to  a part-time  and  somewhat  isolated  role  and  do 
not  actively  support  it  as  a regular  and  positive  part  of  the  over-all  training 
program..  The  organization  of  the  religious  program  is  left  entirely  to  the  chap- 
lain in  these  schools,  with  little  or  no  active  support  and  assistance  from  the 
school  staff. 

In  most  of  the  schools  (the  three  state-owned  schools  are  a notable  exception) 
the  chaplain  is  not  a regular  staff  member  of  the  institution  in  the  sense  that  he 
participates  equally  with  other  staff  in  general  program  planning,  individual  pro- 
gram assignment,  and  progress  evaluation.  His  duties  are  generally  confined  to 
conducting  religious  services  and  instruction  classes,  and  to  individual  counsel- 
ling. Although  a number  of  schools  have  regular  paid  chaplains  on  their  staff, 
others  depend  upon  the  availability  and  interest  of  community  churches  for  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  a chaplain. 

The  availability  of  religious  counselling  for  the  individual  child  varies 
from  school  to  school.  The  larger  schools  generally  have  chaplains  of  the  two 
major  faiths  on  a regular  basis.  At  the  sectarian  schools,  and  at  several  others, 
a chaplain  of  the  major  faith  at  the  school  is  regularly  available  for  counselling. 
Some  of  these  schools  make  no  provisions  for  accommodating  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  faiths  for  regular  counselling  and  guidance, 

A number  of  the  training  schools  have  well -equipped  chapels  for  religious 
services;  others  provide  make -shift  facilities  on  site,  or  permit  the  children  to 
attend  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools.  Religious  instruction  courses  are 
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given  regularly  at  all  the  sectarian  schools  and  at  a number  of  the  other  schools. 
In  the  former,  the  courses  are  usualljr  part  of  the  regular  academic  program.  The 
extent  of  formal  religious  training  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  availability 
and  interests  of  the  chaplains  at  most  of  the  non-sectarian  schools.  The  train- 
ing schools'  policies  generalljr  forbid  proselytizing  but,  in  a number  of  schools, 
attendance  at  religious  services  is  compulsory  for  all  children. 
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Home  Life  Facilities  and  Program 


Note:  Throughout  the  discussion  on  home  life,  exception  must  be  made  for  the 

penal  institutions  (Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  and  Pennypack),  since  the  very 
nature  of  these  institutions  precludes  a home  life  program. 

There  is  an  encouraging  degree  of  desirable  home  life  at  some  of  the  institutions, 
l^rticularly  at  the  girls*  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  an  element  of  the  training  program  which 
directly  contributes  more  to  the  successful  training  and  rehatilitation  of  the 
child  at  the  institution  than  the  home  life  program.  The  existence  of  nine  cottage* 
type  institutions  in  the  state  is  indicative  of  the  importance  attached  to  home 
life.  The  training  school  replaces  the  child’s  home  and  his  community  during  his 
stay  at  the  institution.  It  must  provide,  therefore,  a facsimile  of  home  life  for 
the  child  and  bestow  upon  him  a generous  measure  of  affection  and  understanding 
which  the  typical  child  has  been  denied  throughout  much  of  his  early  life.  To  do 
this  job  requires  more  than  high  objectives,  qualified  staff,  and  efficient  pro- 
cedures. It  necessitates  setting  up  a cottage  or  quarters  unit  within  the  school 
which,  insofar  as  possible,  resembles  a typical  comfortable  home.  More  than  this, 
it  means  staffing  this  quasi-home  with  institutional  personnel  who  are  qualified 
to  take  the  place  of  the  child’s  parents.  These  "parents"  must  be  heavily  endowed 
with  love  for  and  understanding  of  children,  or  the  basic  experiment  will  not 
succeed.  Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  cottage  parents  must  be  directed  toward 
making  the  child’s  experience  in  the  home  as  reasonable  and  satisfying  to  him  as 
a normal  home  life  in  his  community.  Admittedly,  this  goal  is  a difficult  one  for 
the  training  school  to  attain,  but  its  importance  in  a successful  training  program 
makes  its  attainment  well  worth  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  entire  institution 
staff. 


A complete  and  qualitative  evaluation  of  home  life  at  any  one  training  school 
obviously  could  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a few  days’  visit  to  the  school. 
Nonetheless,  the  visit  to  each  school,  which  included  observation  and  discussion 
with  staff  and  children  in  the  cottage  and  quarters  units,  left  the  survey  staff 
with  sufficient  information  and  impressions  to  make  some  general  appraisals  of 
home  life  at  the  schools.  These  appraisals  can  be  summarized  briefly: 


(1)  The  more  desirable  type  of  home  life  is  apparent  at  the  girls'  schools. 
The  attitudes  of  the  matrons  and  housemothers  in  most  of  these  schools 
reflect  a considerable  degree  of  understanding  and  affection  for  the 
girls.  There  is  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to 
permit  the  girls  to  express  their  individuality  within  reasonable  limits. 


(2)  Home  life  at  most  of  the  schools  for  boys  does  not  uniformly  reflect  the 
best  principles  of  a sound  home  life  program.  Harborcreek  is  a notable 
exception.  In  many  of  the  other  schools  there  seems  to  be  a miscon- 
ception, on  the  part  of  cottage  parents  and  quarters  supervisors,  of  the 
generally  accepted  objectives  of  home  life  training.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  emphasis  placed  upon  unimportant  housekeeping  duties,  such  as 
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daily  floor  polishing,  by  the  rigid  discipline  imposed  on  the  boj’^,  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  things  which  give  a home  much  of  its  atmosphere, 
such  as  comfortable  and  attractive  appointments. 

(3)  Behavior  which  is  to  be  expected  in  children  of  these  types,  as  well  as 
behavior  often  usual  in  normal  children,  is  unduly  subordinated  to  pre- 
scribed routines  at  a number  of  these  schools.  For  example,  boys  are 
required  to  observe  rigid  routines  at  mealtime  which  completely  submerge 
the  individuality  of  the  child. 

Cottage  and  quarters  facilities  are  poorly  maintained  and  inadequately  furnished 
at  many  schools. 

The  general  condition  of  cottages,  particularly  of  sleeping,  bathing,  and 
recreational  rooms,  is  poor  at  many  institutions.  Again,  these  conditions  are 
more  prevalent  at  the  boys’  institutions.  Generally,  sleeping  rooms  are  unattrac- 
tive and  inadequately  furnished  at  these  schools.  Bath  and  lavatory  facilities 
are  inconveniently  located  (usually  in  basement  areas),  have  insufficient  facili- 
ties for  the  size  of  the  populations,  and  allow  no  privacy  in  many  instances » 
Recreation  rooms,  usually  not  more  than  one  per  cottage  or  dormitory,  are  unattrac 
tive  and  sparsely  furnished.  At  some  cottage  institutions,  the  survey  staff  ob- 
served serious  repair  needs,  cottage  after  cottage.  These  conditions  can  be 
attributed,  generally  to  the  inadequacy  of  operating  and  capital  funds  at  the 
schools,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  school  administrations  are  conscious  of 
the  needs  in  these  areas  and  are  making  efforts  to  improve  conditions  within  their 
limited  budgets® 

The  conditions  just  described  contrast  with  the  excellence  of  home  life 
facilities  at  some  of  the  other  schools.  Buildings  at  a few  of  the  private  train- 
ing schools  are  relatively  new,  and  their  sleeping,  dining  and  recreational 
facilities  are  we 11- furnished  and  pleasingly  attractive. 

The  over-all  organization  and  direction  of  the  home  life  program  at  most  schools 
is  good,  but  the  supervision  and  control  of  home  life  staff  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 


The  home  life  program  at  the  school  is  generally  organized  under  the  central 
direction  of  a top  level  staff  member  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent. 
The  cottage  parents  or  quarters  supervisors  are  directly  responsible  to  this  per- 
son. This  provides  a basis  for  obtaining  a higher  degree  of  general  uniformity  in 
program  objectives  and  policies  among  the  several  cottages  and  dormitories  than 
exists  at  most  schools.  The  schools  as  a rule  effect  what  coordination  there  is 
chiefly  through  the  use  of  em.ployees'  manuals  and  written  directives. 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  discussion  of  institution  personnel,  the  training 
schools  make  little  use  of  staff  conferences  and  employee  training  as  management 
and  training  techniques.  In  the  absence  of  effective  devices  for  coordination  auxd 
communication,  proper  control  of  staff  and  program  is  difficult  to  achieve  and 
leaves  too  much  to  the  element  of  chance.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  a super- 
intendent indicated  that  his  cottage  or  quarters  people  were  effectively 
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side-stepping  supervision  by  the  responsible  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  complaint; 
were  heard  from  cottage  parents  and  quarters  supervisors  that  they  received  little 
or  no  information  about  the  children  assigned  to  them  and  that  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily or  regularly  brought  into  discussions  of  individual  program  assignments  and 
r e-as  si gnment s . 

The  part  played  by  the  cottage  and  quarters  oeople  in  the  training  o^  the 
juvenile  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  the  school  teacher  or  the  vocational 
instructor,  The  training  school  can  ill-afford  to  seek  their  cooperation  in  im- 
plementing program  objectives  chiefly  through  an  occasional  directive  or  a manual 
of  instructions*  Coordination  can  be  better  achieved  through  regular  staff 
meetings;  through  improved  supervision  of  the  cottage  parents  by  the  home  life 
supervisor;  through  a system  of  frequent  contacts  between  the  cottage  and  quarters 
people  with  the  clinical  experts  who  are  responsible  for  prescribing,  adjusting, 
and  controlling  the  children’s  programs;  and  through  providing  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  the  children  to  the  cottage  parents  and  quarters  supervisors. 
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Discipline 


Positive  and  desirable  objectives  of  disciplinary  training  are  not  reflscted 
in  the  training  programs  at  many' schools. 

Discipline  is  not  a segregable  element  of  the  training  program  in  the  same 
sense  that  academic  or  vocational  training  is.  It  permeates  ever>'  aspect  of  the 
child’s  training.  As  such,  it  is  not  easily  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  individ- 
ual training  program.  Its  proper  impact  on  the  child  depends  to  a considerable 
degree  upon  a careful  definition  of  disciplinary  policy  in  line  with  general  pro- 
gram objectives.  The  application  of  discipline,  as  observed  in  the  several  train- 
ing schools,  does  not  adequately  reflect  desirable  aims  and  positive  methods  of 
achieving  them  at  many  schools.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  training 
schools,  as  a group,  are  gradually  moving  in  the  direction  of  positive  goals  in 
the  application  of  discipline.  These  positive  goals  represent  a rejection  of  the 
punitive  concept  of  discipline.  ?4ost  have  discarded  the  general  use  of  corporal 
punishment  and  ’’bread  and  water"  diets,  for  example.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
inculcate  this  "positive  approach"  in  all  personnel  at  the  schools  who  have  con- 
tact with  the  children. 

Disciplinary  training  in  a number  of  the  training  schools,  particularly  in 
the  boys'  schools,  does  not  yet,  however,  measure  up  to  desirable  standards. 
Disciplinary  programs  as  such  have  not  advanced  far  enough  toward  the  use  of 
discipline  as  a tool  in  developing  self-discipline  and  self-control  in  the  child. 
The  proper  application  of  discipline  is  not  for  punishment,  but  rather,  as  one  of 
the  treatment  tools.  Properly  applied,  it  represents  a series  of  devices  used  by 
adults  to  help  protect  children  from  their  own  anti-social  impulses,  and  also  to 
help  children  learn  about  the  realities  of  living.  In  many  instances,  the  code  of 
behavior  expected  of  the  child  is  made  clear  to  him,  but  often  it  is  unreasonable 
and  perhaps  unattainable  in  view  of  his  atypical  background  and  nature,  and  its 
enforcement  is  accompanied  by  excessive  supervision  and  frequent  punishments. 
Despite  the  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment  as  a matter  of  school  policy,  it 
is  still  used  to  some  extent  at  several  schools.  Many  schools  frequently  use  de- 
layed release  as  punishment  for  misbehavior.  An  unattainable  code  of  behavior 
coupled  with  excessive  supervision  and  frequency  of  punishment  are  seriously  frus- 
trating. It  can  be  assumed  that  they  defeat  the  effort  made  to  develop  in  the 
child  a sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  actions* 

The  training  schools  generally  make  some  attempt  to  determine  the  causes  of 
misbehavior  and  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  child,  not  to  the  "crime".  Careful 
records  of  general  conduct,  misbehavior  and  action  taken  are  kept  for  each  child 
in  many  of  the  schools,  and  his  total  record  is  weighed  before  action  is  taken  on 
infractions  of  the  school's  code.  Group  punishments,  as  a rule,  are  not  used  by 
the  training  schools. 

The  cottage  life  area  of  the  training  programs  in  cottage-type  institutions 
presents  a fertile  ground  for  successful  implementation  of  disciplinarj’-  goals. 

In  many  of  these  schools,  the  cottage  parents  exhibit  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
or  an  inability  to  imderstand  positive  concepts  of  discipline.  The  excesses  of 
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routine  and  supervision  which  exist  in  the  cottages  at  these  schools  have  already 
been  touched  upon,  but  a re-emphasis  on  the  problem  seems  appropriate  in  this 
discussion  of  discipline. 

The  boy  in  a typical  cottage  lives  within  a prescribed  rigid  routine.  Rou- 
tines are  set  up  for  the  way  the  boys  dress  and  undress  at  arising  and  retiring, 
the  manner  in  which  they  proceed  about  their  household  chores,  their  mealtime  and 
playtime  activities.  In  some  cottages,  there  is  a military-like  character  to  the 
routine.  It  was  clearly  indicated  to  the  survey  staff  that  prescribed  punishments 
follow  infractions  of  the  "rules".  Under  these  conditions,  which,  fortunately, 
are  not  uniformly  typical  of  all  cottage-type  institutions,  the  positive  objectives 
of  a sound  disciplinary  program  are  unlikely  to  thrive.  The  resentments  in  the 
boy,  brought  on  by  excessive  supervision  and  routine,  will  effectively  militate 
against  the  development  of  self-discipline  and  self-control.  They  will  also  make 
it  difficult  for  adults  to  develop  the  kinds  of  relationships  with  children  which 
are  so  important  in  rehabilitation. 
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E - RELEASE  AI®  A^^TERCARE 


The  role  of  the  training  schools  in  preparation  for  and  follovr-up  on  release 
should  be  strengthened. 


There  is  general  agreement  among  the  training  schools  that  rehabilitation 
of  the  child  is  not  complete  at  release  and  that  one  of  the  most  crucial  stages 
in  the  child *s  rehabilitation  is  that  which  begins  just  before  release  from  the 
school  and  continues  during  his  parole.  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  plans  are 
made  and  carried  out  which  will  enable  the  child  to  get  a firm  footing  as  an 
acceptable  member  of  the  community  to  which  he  returns.  How  well  he  "makes  the 
grade"  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  hov»r  v/ell  the  plans  for  his  parole  have  been 
laid  and  implemented.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  process  is  that  of  interpret- 
ing the  school’s  knowledge  and  judgments  about  the  child  to  the  community.  These 
two  groups,  training  school  and  community,  frequently  are  strangers.  Moreover, 
the  job  of  interpretation  is  generally  done  by  a third  party,  the  probation 
officer.  He  is  the  liaison  between  the  training  school,  which  knows  a great  deal 
about  the  child  and  his  needs,  and  the  community  agencies  - family,  church, 
school,  employer  - vrhich  knovr  very  little  about  hj-m.  Unfortunately,  the  large 
case  load  of  the  probation  officer  and  the  great  distance  ivhich  sometiines  separates 
him  and  the  school  preclude  regular  and  frequent  contacts  by  him  with  the  school 
on  each  case,  both  before  and  after  release.  The  result  is  that  the  training 
school,  which,  more  than  ary  other  individual  or  agency,  understands  and  has  dealt 
\^th  the  child’s  problems  and  needs,  is  unable  to  effect  proper  interpretation 
of  its  knovrledge  and  judgments  about  the  child  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  his 
readjustment* 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  situation,  Sleigh ton  Farm  and  Cumber t,  them- 
selves, administer  the  aftercare  program  for  the  girls  released  from  the  schools. 
Sleighton  Farm  handles  aftercare  only  for  its  girls  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Until 
recently,  Morganza  had  full  responsibility  for  parole  for  children  discharged  from 
the  school;  legislation  by  the  last  General  Assembly  transferred  this  function  to  the 
several  counties  for  children  released  from  Morganza,  In  the  case  of  certain 
sectarian  schools,  the  local  Catholic  Charities  agency  assists  in  parole  and 
serves  as  a connecting  link  between  school  and  child  during  the  parole  period. 

The  county-owned  and  aided  schools  are  able  to  obtain  closer  relationships  with 
the  probation  officer  and  the  child  since  the  greater  proportion  of  the  children 
separated  from  these  schools  live  close  to  the  schools.  In  the  remaining  insti- 
tutions, there  are  apparently  no  effective  methods  of  achieving  a continuing  and 
close  relationship  with  the  children  during  parole.  The  solution  to  the  problem, 
quite  understandably,  is  not  simple,  Conjsiderable  study  will  be  required  to  dis- 
cover means  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  follov;-up  the  training  schools  ought  to  have 
if  successful  treatment  and  rehabilitation  in  the  school  is  to  be  followed  by 
successful  readjustment  in  the  coirmunity. 

If  the  training  schools  are  unable  to  folloiv  through  after  release,  they  are 
certainly  in  a position  to  effect  some  positive  preparation  for  release.  One 
superintendent  has  stated,  quite  aptly,  that  "preparation  for  release  begins  the 
day  the  child  enters  the  training  school".  Moreover,  as  the  time  of  release  draws 
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near,  the  school  must  gear  every  aspect  of  the  child’s  program  to  his  eventual 
return  to  the  community.  The  child  has  to  be  "t'oned"  to  meet  the  challenges 
a^l.'■aiting  him  in  the  community  to  which  he  returns.  Furthermore,  the  commiunity 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  child.  Contacts  have  to  be  made  rd.th  family, 
probation  officer,  school,  church,  employer,  and  other  comr.iunity  agencies.  The 
school's  responsibility  is  to  make  as  clear  an  interpretation  of  the  cliild's  essen- 
tial problems  and  needs  to  these  groups  as  it  possibly  can.  Some  few  schools  do 
the  whole  job,  Mary  others  proceed  only  part  vmy  in  the  preparation.  A number 
of  the  schools  have  no  formal  pre-parole  period,  during  which  the  child's  program 
and  remaining  experience  at  the  school  are  directed  to^vards  the  post-release 
period.  Most  schools  do  not,  as  a general  policy,  make  contacts  v/ith  community 
agencies  prior  to  the  child's  release,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  schools 
apparently  are  quite  willing  to  give  assistance  in  helping  to  obtain  a proper 
home  or  job  for  the  child. 

The  problem  of  preparation  for  release  is  especially  difficult  in  the  cases 
of  children  who  live  at  considerable  distances  from  the  training  school.  Here 
the  school  sometimes  is  unable  to  make  close  contact  "with  the  county  agency  v/hich 
is  responsible  for  the  child's  parole  and  v.-ith  the  parents  and  other  groups  in 
the  child's  community. 

Various  factors  affect  the  time  of  release  at  the  training  schools. 

Successful  adjustment  to  the  training  program  at  the  school  should  be  the 
primary  criterion  in  determining  eligibility  for  release.  The  training  schools 
generally  require  that  the  child  have  made  acceptable  progress  before  he  is 
considered  eligible  for  release,  Customaril2^,  his  progress  is  measured  after  a 
certain  minimum  period  of  time,  and  if  he  has  made  satisfactory  adjustment,  a 
tentative  date  is  reached  after  discussions  bet'ween  the  training  school  and  the 
committing  agency.  Sometimes  the  lack  of  a suitable  home  or  'job  necessarily,  delays 
the  child's  release. 

A prescribed  minimum  length  of  stay  influences  the  release  date  in  many  of 
the  schools.  It  is  significant,  in  view  of  the  orovision  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act  that  cornmitm.ents  to  training  schools  are  to  be  for  indeterminate  periods,  that 
many  schools  have  in  practice  set  a minimum  period,  or  at  least  have  prescribed 
"credit"  or  "merit"  systems  which  operate  to  require  a stay  of  a minimum  number 
of  months.  At  least  l5  of  the  schools  generally  prescribe  a minimum  length  of 
stay,  in  one  way  or  another.  Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  the  machinery.’’ 
for  release  goes  into  operation  alm.ost  automatically  after  this  period  for  most 
of  the  children.  This  sort  of  practice  ignores  the  fact  that  children  do  not 
progress  uniformly  and  that  varying  training  needs  require  different  amounts  of 
care  and  training.  Obviously,  there  are  children  whose  needs  may  be  met  in  eight 
months  while  other  children  may  not  be  ready  for  discharge  for  two  years.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  children,  school  policy  on  length  of  stay  should  be  one  of 
extreme  flexibility,  with  the  decision  in  each  case  based  on  the  individual 
child's  progress. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  internal  release  procedures  is  that 
most  schools  have  not  set  up  adequate  procedures  for  measuring  adjustment.  Too 
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frequently,  there  are  inadequate  progress  reports  on  the  child;  a number  of  schools 
indicated  that  they  make  no  \vritten  progress  reports  regularly’’.  Few  of  the  case 
records  examined  by  the  survey  staff  in  many  schools  contained  detailed  summariza- 
tions  of  the  child's  progress  in  all  aspects  of  his  training  program.  Many 
included  only  a school  report  record,  some  notations  on  the  child's  behavior,  and 
a final  brief  comment  on  his  adjustment. 

A system  of  regular  progress  reporting  by  all  staff  supervisors  wor Icing  with 
the  children,  accompanied  by  a frequent  summarization  that  synthesizes  the  various 
progress  reports  and  judgments,  would  go  far  in  enabling  the  training  school  to 
make  a valid  evaluation  of  the  child's  adjustment  to  the  training  program.  This 
is  the  very  essence  and  objective  of  the  clinic  approach.  It  can  be  assumed  that, 
under  the  clinic  system  of  measuring  progress,  the  time  of  the  child's  release 
would  more  adequately  reflect  his  readiness  for  discharge. 
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F - SCHOOL  PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 


Most  of  the  training  schools  are  well~situated  with  respect  to  site,  availability 
of  farm  land,  and  accessibility. 

Ideally,  the  training  school  ought  to  be  located  in  a rural  or  semi -rural 
area,  removed  from  urbanized  areas,  surrounded  by  sufficient  farm  land  to  permit 
agriculture,  and  close  enough  by  good  transportation  to  an  urban  center  to  obtain 
necessary  staff  housing,  shopping,  educational  and  other  services.  The  training 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  small  county-aided  schools,  four  sectarian 
institutions  and  Pennypack,  are  located  in  rural  areas,  situated  on  productive 
farm  lands.  Most  of  the  schools  enjoy  particularly  attractive  sites,  with  vistas 
of  rolling  farm  land  or  mountains.  All  of  the  schools  are  accessible  by  good 
roads,  and  many  can  be  reached  by  convenient  public  transportation.  All  are 
within  commuting  distance  of  urban  communities. 

The  several  schools  located  in  urban  communities  find  their  location  somewhat 
of  a handicap.  The  small  schools,  of  course,  have  less  need  for  agricultural  land, 
but  their  present  sites  do  not  afford  them  sufficient  space  for  a full  range  of 
program  activities.  Outdoor  recreational  areas  are  very  small  at  two  of  the 
county-aided  schools,  and  agriculture,  even  on  a small  scale,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  three  of  these  schools.  Crowded  residential  neighborhoods  have  grown  up 
around  three  of  the  four  sectarian  schools,  making  their  present  walls  a necessity 
for  obtaining  some  degree  of  privacy. 

The  size  of  the  training  schools  varies  from  capacities  of  less  than  $0  to 
capacities  exceeding  1,000. 

The  predominant  opinion  of  experts  in  the  field  is  that  the  maximum  desirable 
size  of  a training  school  ranges  around  200  to  300.  As  a general  rule,  a school 
of  this  size  can  handle  its  population  most  effectively  and  efficiently.  Such  a 
school  is  large  enough  to  offer  a reasonably  diversified  program,  and  small  enough 
to  assure  close  personal  relationships  between  staff  and  children.  Even  with  a 
school  of  200  or  300,  of  course,  the  children  should  be  divided  into  small  groups 
for  working  purposes. 

Seven  of  Pennsylvania’s  institutions  have  capacities  in  excess  of  300,  but 
four  of  them  have  capacities  of  UOO  or  less.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  them  - 
Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  and  Pennypack  - are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  desir- 
able standard. 

The  remaining  schools  have  capacities  of  300  or  less.  Ten  of  them  can 
accommodate  only  100  or  fewer  children,  several  of  them  fewer  than  50.  The  size 
of  these  smaller  schools  raises  some  question  as  to  their  ability  to  provide  the 
minimum  complement  of  required  services,  from  a financial  standpoint.  However, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  small  school  can  provide  acceptable  services  for 
a limited,  homogeneous  group  of  children*  In  the  final  analysis,  these  schools  can 
be  evaluated  only  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  control  their  intake  to  obtain 

a homogeneous  training  group,  and  their  ability  to  provide  the  complement  of  serv- 
ices needed  by  that  group. 
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Nine  of  Pennsylvanians  training  schools  use  the  cottage  plan. 

The  cottage  plan  is  the  most  desirable  tvpe  of  plant.  This  is  the  kind  of 
setting  that  permits  both  the  children  and  the  adults  to  have  family-like  ex- 
periences together » The  cottages  should  provide  both  single  bedroom  and  dormitory 
accommodations,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  15-bed  capacity .1  Nj.ne'  of  the  train- 
ing schools  are  cottage-type  institutions,  but  most  of  these  do  not  have  single 
bedrooms  or  small  dormitories  (of  15-bed  size  or  smaller).  The  buildings  at  many 
of  the  schools  are  of  unattractive  or  outmoded  architecture.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  visit,  the  buildings  at  most  of  the  schools  appeared  well-maintained  and 
clean* 

Service  facilities  - water,  sewer,  light,  and  heat  - are  generally  satis- 
factory throughout  the  training  schools,  and  all  of  the  schools  have  regular 
heating  plant  and  fire  safety  inspections. 
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Key  Used  in 
All  Appendices 

Institution 

Sex  of 

Children  Received 

1 

State  Owned 

Huntingdon 

Male 

2 

White  Hill 

Male 

3 

Morganza 

Male  and  female 

4 

State  Aided 
Glen  Mills 

Male 

5 

Sleighton  Farms 

Female 

6 

Oakdale 

Male 

7 

George  Junior  Republic 

Male 

8 

County  Owned  and  Aided 
Thorn  Hill 

Male 

9 

Gumbert 

Female 

10 

Kis-Lyn 

Male 

11 

Penny pack 

Male  and  female 

12 

Berks  County  Boys'  Home 

Male 

13 

Berks  County  Girls'  Home 

Female 

14 

Rotary  Home 

Male 

15 

Lancaster  Shelter  Home 

Female 

16 

Private  Sectarian 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Female 

17 

Tekakwitha  Hills 

Female 

18 

Marymount  on  Schuylkill 

Female 

19 

St.  Joseph's  Protectory 

Female 

20 

Lourdesmont 

Female 

21 

Philadelphia  Protectory 

Male 

22 

Our  Lady  of  Charity 

Female 

23 

Gannondale 

Female 

24 

Harborcreek 

Male 
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APPENDIX  A - COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

NOTE 

This  Appendix  contains  a series  of  tables  in  which  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  key  elements  of  program  and  facilities  of  the  24  training  schools  is  shown. 
The  schools  are  rated  against  a set  of  generally  accepted  standards  compiled  and 
selected  from  numerous  professional  sources.  The  philosophical  basis  for  these 
standards  is  developed  in  Section  II  of  the  Report;  certain  of  the  standards  which 
are  not  self-explanatory  as  they  appear  in  the  tables  are  further  defined  in  the 
Definition  of  Standards,  in  Appendix  A,  beginning  on  page  A-14.  The  items  in 
the  Definition  of  Standards  are  keyed  to  the  items  in  the  tables.  Section  IV  of 
the  Report  is  an  evaluation  of  the  institutions  based  on  these  tables  and  supple- 
mentary information. 

The  survey  consists  of  a general  evaluation  of  institutional  program  and 
facilities  on  a state-wide  basis;  it  is  not  a set  of  detailed  appraisals  or  audits 
of  individual  schools.  The  objective  was  to  ascertain  general  problem  areas  in 
the  state-wide  program  of  institutional  care  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Accordingly, 
the  rating  technique  used  in  the  tables  is  designed  merely  to  indicate  whether 
each  school  substantially  meets  or  fails  to  meet  each  of  the  standards,  and  the 
total  number  of  schools  which  fall  above  or  below  the  defined  standard . A plus 
sign  (-h)  is  used  in  the  tables  to  indicate  a judgment  by  the  survey  staff  that  the 
school  substantially  conforms  to  the  prescribed  standard.  A minus  sign  (-)  sym- 
bolizes failure  to  meet  the  standard.  (A  slash  (/)  indicates  insufficient  data  to 
support  a rating.) 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  interpreting  the  tables,  that  the  ratings  for 
any  one  school  cannot  be  analyzed  vertically  to  yield  a valid  summary  rating: 
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for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

(1)  The  simple  plus  or  minus  rating  obviously  does  not  show  the  degree  to 
which  each  school  meets  or  surpasses  the  standard. 

(£)  Weights  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  various  standards,  although  they 
do  vary  in  relative  importance. 

However,  horizontal  analysis  of  the  tables  indicates  relative  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  in  the  various  elements  of  the  institutional  care  program  on  a state- 
wide basis.  Areas  of  deficiency,  in  which  further  improvement  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  can  be  discerned. 
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Penna,  Training  Schools 

for  Juvenile  Delinquents  Table  1 - ADMINISTRATION:  CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL,  FINANCE 
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fotal  staff  at  each  of  these  institutions  numbers  less  than  four. 

Prison  tTpe  institution  with  guard  personnel. 

These  institutions  have  no  academic  program;  children  attend  public  schools. 

Population  of  these  institutions  is  less  than  the  standard  requirement  for  full  time  staff  in  these  categories 
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Prison  type  institutions,  with  cell  blocks. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 


TABLE  1 - ADMINISTRATION:  CONTROL  AND 
MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL  AND  FINANCE 

Control  and  Management 

1,  Institution  has  lay  board  of  directors:  The  institution  has  a board  whose 

membership  is  at  least  partly  composed  of  non-professional  persons  not  per- 
manently associated  with  the  institution. 

3.  Board’s  function  advisory  only  (if  the  board  exercises  any  of  the  pov;ers  in- 
dicated belov/,  it  is  considered  an  administrative,  not  advisory,  body): 

- board  approval  of  subordinate  appointments  or  dismissals  not  required. 

- board  approval  of  routine  expenditures  not  required. 

- board  does  not  participate  actively  in  program  activities  on  a day  by 
day  basis. 

4.  Adequate  qualificatigns  for  position  of  superintendent  established;  Quali- 
fications include  at  least  the  following: 

- training  in  social  work,  psychology,  psychiatry,  education,  or  related  fields. 

- specific  experience  in  an  administrative  position  in  the  training  school  field. 

5.  Functional  organization  framework  established; 

- personnel  organized  in  administrative  units  by  major  program  area  (classi- 
fication and  follow-up;  academic,  vocational,  recreational,  religious,  and 
disciplinary  training;  home  life;  etc.). 

- related  functions  grouped  in  major  departments  (or  other  administrative  units) 
and  not  dispersed  among  several  unrelated  units. 

6.  Lines  of  responsibility  and  control  clearly  defined; 

- no  overlapping  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

- administrative  units  given  precise  definition  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

- lines  of  control  proceed  from  top  to  bottom  of  organization  in  hierarchical 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna,  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  (cont’d) 

TABLE  1 - Administration  (cont’d) 

8.  Accepted  management  techniques  utilized;  The  institution  received  a plus  if  it 
uses  regular  staff  conferences  and  any  two  of  the  other  techniques  listed: 

- regular  staff  conferences  of  supervisory  program  personnel. 

- written  staff  reports  submitted  regularly  by  all  department  heads  to 
superintendent. 

- written  directives  issued  by  superintendent  and  other  top  level  staff  to 
subordinate  personnel. 

- frequent  inspections  of  program  facilities  and  activities  by  superintendent 
or  assistant. 

- printed  rules  and  regulations  for  all  personnel  kept  current . 

Personnel 

(Note:  The  ratings  given  for  items  8 through  15  are  based  on  personnel  data  presented 
in  Appendix  C,  Table  1.) 

8.  Adequate  n\imber  of  cottage  parents  or  quarters  supervisors:  The  standard  is 
one  full  time  cottage  couple  for  each  30  children,  or  one  full  time  quarters 
supervisor  for  each  20  children. 

9.  Adequate  number  of  academic  teachers;  The  standard^  is  one  full  time  academic 
teacher  for  each  15  children.  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  children  committed 
to  training  schools  are  in  need  of  some  type  of  academic  training. 

10.  Adequate  number  of  psychiatrists;  The  standard  is  one  full  time  psychiatrist 
for  each  150  children. 

12.  Adequate  number  of  psychologists:  The  standard  is  one  full  time  psychologist 
for  each  150  children, 

14.  Adequaj?©  nvimber  of  social  service  personnel:  The  standard  is  one  full  time 
social  service  personnel  for  each  50  children. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  (cont’d) 

TABLE  1 - administration  (concluded) 

15.  Adequate  number  of  physicians;  The  standard  is  one  full  time  physician  for 
each  institution  with  a population  of  greater  than  200, 

24.  Adequate  employee  benefits  provided;  A minus  indicates  that  all  of  the  follow- 
ing benefits  are  not  provided: 

- pension  plan  or  other  retirement  benefit  (excluding  social  security). 

- paid  vacation  after  minimum  service  period, 

- adequate  quarters  where  necessary, 

- at  least  four  days  per  month  off. 
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XJ3  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
?enna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  2 - PROGR-JJ  OBJECTIVES,  CCMtHTIvIENT  AlJD  ORIENTATION 

Program  Qb.jec fives  end  Planning 

1.  Ohjectives  adequately  and  clearly  defined:  the  end  objective  of  the  training 
program  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  return  to  a normal  community  life. 

2.  Objectives  adequately  implemented  in  general  program  organization.  The  follow- 
ing factors  were  considered  in  applying  the  standards: 

- individualization  in  program  planning,  assignment  and  follow-up. 

- a centrally  directed  home  life  program. 

- an  organized  and  individualized  academic  program. 

- an  organized  vocational  program  not  dependent  upon  institutional  maintenance 
requirements. 

- a well-rounded,  organized  recreation  program. 

- positive  religious  and  disciplinary  programs. 

3.  Staff  unit  for  program  planning;  for  large  schools  (with  population  of  150 
or  more),  at  least  one  or  more  persons  with  full  time  responsibility  for 
program  research  and  planning.  For  small  schools,  planning  function  a 
specific  responsibility  of  a staff  member. 

4.  Program  planning  continuous;  evidence  of  continuing  reexamination  and  reevalu- 
ation of  the  training  program. 

Commitment  and  Orientation 

6 . Admission  requirements  designed  to  produce  homogeneous  training  groups.  The 
school  received  a minus  if  its  admission  requirements  do  not  conform  to  the 
following; 

- admission  requirements  specify  general  types  of  behavior  problems  of  children 
to  be  admitted. 
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cs  - iLsa  - u.  of  p. 
enna.  Training  Schools 
or  Juvsnile  Delinquents 

efinition  of  Standards  (cont'd) 

Table  2 - Program  (concluded) 

6.  - requirements  exclude  mentally  defective  children  except  in  institutions 

whose  training  programs  are  solely  designed  for  such  children. 

- requirements  exclude  children  with  serious  physical  defects. 

- age  range  is  not  greater  than  seven  years. 

- training  school  accepts  only  one  sex  or  the  other. 

7.  School  receives  children  with  similar  training  needs; 

- the  school  does  not  receive  children  for  whom  the  program  is  unsuited. 

- the  school  reports  that  the  bases  used  in  selecting  the  school  for  commit- 
ment includes  similarity  of  training  needs. 

8.  Commitments  exclude  non-delinquents,  mental  defectives  and  adult  offenders. 

If  the  school  receives  any  children  in  these  categories,  as  defined  beloxv, 
it  was  given  a minus: 

- ”non-delinquent”  describes  juveniles  not  legally  adjudicated  delinquent 
by  a court  of  proper  jurisdiction. 

- "mental  defectives"  is  defined  to  include  those  children  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  training  school,  are  so  mentally  inadequate  as  to  flJarrant  trans- 
fer to  institutions  for  mental  defectives. 

- "adult  offenders"  includes  persons  committed  under  authority  other  than  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  or  adults  under  voluntary  commitment. 

11.  Training  school  exercises  intake  control:  the  school  exercises  some  degree  of 
intake  control  and  rejects  certain  types  of  children  for  which  its  program 
is  unsuited. 
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' GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

I>  Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  a - 
I Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  3 - DIAGNOSIS,  CLASSIFICATION  aND  FOLLOW-DP 

I 1,  Adequate  background  data  available.  A minus  indicates  that  the  follov/ing 

I records  are  not  available  to  the  school; 

- personal  history  of  delinquency. 

- family  history  and  status, 

- psychological  or  psychiatric  report, 

I - medical  and  dental  records. 

I - school  record. 

4,  Re-testing  or  re-examination  used;  psychological  re-testing  or  psychiatric 
re-examinations  are  scheduled  regularly  for  children  requiring  them. 

5,  Periodic  re-evaluation  by  responsible  staff  agency;  child’s  progress  is  re- 
evaluated at  regular  intervals  by  individual  or  staff  unit  responsible  for 
program  assignment. 

6.  Clinic  approach  in  program  assignment  and  follow-up;  representatives  of  all 
training  units  or  departments  meet  as  a group  for  classification,  program 
assignment  and  re-evaluation. 

! 8.  Adequate  records  available  for  evaluation  of  behavior  and  progress;  written 

reports  from  all  training  units  describing  progress  and  behavior  submitted 
at  least  monthly, 

10.  Evidence  of  positive  action  resulting  from  program  review; 

- individual  programs  are  revised  to  meet  needs  as  indicated  by  progress  review. 
- alternative  courses  of  action  in  program  assignment  are  not  restricted. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna.  Training  School 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  4 - ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

1.  Objectives  properly  integrated  with  overall  training- program  objectives; 
the  primary  objective  is  to  supply  academic  training  needed  to  facilitate 
the  child’s  early  return  to  normal  community  life. 

2.  Standard  cujrriculum  used:  the  curriculum  and  organization  of  courses  gener- 
ally follow  the  pattern  used  in  the  public  schools. 

6.  Methods  of  instruction  designed  for  academically  retarded  children;  instruc- 
tion includes  a variety  of  objective  teaching  aids;  individual  contact  and 
instruction  accented. 

9.  School  plant  facilities  generally  adequate;  a sufficient  number  of  well  equip- 
ped and  well  maintained  classrooms  for  academic  program. 

10.  Adequate  number  of  teachers  available;  it  is  assumed  that  entire  Juvenile  popu- 
lation of  the  school  is  in  need  of  some  type  of  academic  training  and  that 
approximately  one  teacher  for  each  15  children  is  needed. 
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GCS  - ILSa  - U.  of  P. 

Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Eval\iation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  5 - VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

1.  Objective  is  pre-vocational  and  educational;  the  objective  is  the  teaching 
of  work  habits  and  the  development  of  skills  and  aptitudes  in  a variety  of 
vocational  activities, 

5,  Vocational  and  academic  programs  integrated;  programs  supplement  each  other 
in  terms  of  objectives  and  program  activities.  Vocational  and  academic 
programs  are  interrelated  and  focused  on  the  child, 

6,  Vocational  training  not  dependent  upon  maintenance  requirements; 

- established  vocational  courses  separate  from  purely  maintenance  activities, 

- de-emphasis  upon  institutional  maintenance  in  child’s  program. 

7,  Adequate  shop  facilities  and  equipment  available;  vocational  classrooms 

and  well  equipped  shop  facilities  designed  for  vocational  training  purposes. 
9,  Size  of  vocational  classes  conducive  to  individualized  instruetion;  the 
ave2?age  size  of  vocational  classes  does  not  exceed  15  children. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  6 - RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 

2.  Sufficient  time  allowed  for  recreation;  a minimum  of  two  to  three  hours  per 
day  allotted  for  recreation. 

3 . Program  includes  sports,  entertainment,  sedentary,  and  social  group  activities: 
program  is  organized  to  provide  these  activities  on  a regular  basis. 

5 . Maximum  voluntary  participation  obtained  in  organized  sports  activities:  the 
program  is  successful  in  achieving  a high  degree  of  participation  in  an  or- 
ganized athletic  program. 

7.  Outdoor  recreational  facilities  available:  a well  equipped  central  playfield 
and  a sufficient  amount  of  play  space  per  cottage. 

8.  Desirable  library  facilities  available:  a wide  variety  of  selected  recreational 
and  educational  books  available;  library  facilities  are  ample  and  attractive. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Cociparative  Svaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 


TABLE  7 - HOME  LIFE  FACILITIES  AM)  PROGRAM 

4.  Sufficient  cottage  or  quarters  relief  personnel  to  allow  adequate  time  off; 
at  least  five  days  per  month  off  for  each  parent  or  supervisor. 

6.  Adequate  facilities  provided  in  rooms  and  dormitories  for  personal  clothing 
and  items;  attractive  and  conveniently  located  facilities  for  each  child's 
personal  belongings. 

10.  Suitable  Indoor  recreation  area;  a well  furnished  and  well  equipped  playroom 
or  living  room  for  each  cottage  or  other  quarters  unit. 

11.  Degree  of  supervision  not  excessive;  normal  adolescent  behavior  permitted: 
children  permitted  individual  patterns  of  activities  and  conduct  at  least 
during  leisure  time  and  mealtime  periods. 

13.  Bedtime  and  arising  time  for  all  children  reasonable:  bedtime  not  earlier 
than  9 P.M. ; arising  time  not  earlier  than  6 A.M. 

14.  Meals  served  family  style;  food  served  at  small  group  tables. 

15.  Suitable  variation  in  attire  permitted;  children  do  not  wear  prescribed 
uniforms  and  are  permitted  to  vary  their  dress  within  reasonable  limitations. 
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SCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

’enna.  Training  Schools 
“or  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  8 - DISCIPLINE 

1.  Disciplinary  program  pointed  toward  development  of  self-discipline; 
disciplinary  aims  and  measures  are  designed  to  foster  in  the  child  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  his  actions  by  (1)  clearly  defining  a reasonable 
code  of  behavior  eacpected  of  him  and  (2)  encouraging  the  development  of 
responsibility  by  avoiding  excessive  supervision  and  punishments. 

2.  Discipline  individualized.  The  following  factors  are  considered  to  be  essen- 
tial in  an  individualized  disciplinary  program: 

- causes  of  misbehavior  determined  in  disciplinary  action, 

- child* s individual  problems  and  needs  are  considered  in  applying  punishments. 

- "group"  punishments  are  not  used, 

9.  Adequate  isolation  facilities  available;  a clean,  well  maintained  security 
type  room  removed  from  quarters  of  general  population,  and  not  designed 
primarily  for  punitive  piiorposes. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  JuT^onile  Delinquents 

Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  9 - RSL'SASE  PROCEDURES 

1.  Release  controlled  by  agency  responsible  for  training;  release  in  majority 
of  cases  initiated  by  training  school’s  recommendation. 

2.  Minimum  length  of  stay  at  institution  not  fixed:  no  general  or  implied  minimum 
term  established  by  the  training  school. 

3.  Successful  adjustment  to  program  considered  in  determining  eligibility  for 
release;  adequacy  of  child’s  response  to  the  various  parts  of  the  training 
program  is  considered  in  release  procedures. 

4.  Adequate  method  of  measurement  of  adjustment  used;  a clinic  approach  is  used 
in  evaluating  adjustment  based  upon  careful  analysis  of  complete  progress 
records. 

5.  Other  prerequisites  to  release  do  not  delay  action;  the  need  for  a job  or  home 
does  not  consistently  delay  release  where  child  has  successfully  adjusted  to 
the  program. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Definition  of  Standards  Used  in  Appendix  A - 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Schools 

TABLE  10  - PHTSICAL  FACILITIES 


3.  Adequate  size  to  peimit  full  range  of  program  activities;  the  site  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  full  range  of  outdoor  recreational  activities 
and  a progiram  of  vocational  agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  B 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
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APPENDIX  B - CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHILDREN 
COMMITTED  TO  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

NOTE 

The  tables  in  this  Appendix  present  statistical  data  on  the  numbers  and 
categories  of  children  committed  to  the  24  institutions  included  in  this  survey. 

The  tables  were  constructed  from  statistics  supplied  by  the  training  schools,  and 
from  data  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  Department  of  Welfare  Reports  contain  commitment  statistics  for  only 
the  three  state-owned  institutions  (Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  and  Morganza)  and  two 
of  the  state-aided  schools  (Glen  Mills  and  Sleighton  Farms). 

The  original  objective  of  the  survey  in  collecting  these  data  was  to  accumulate 
meaningful,  comparative  data,  never  before  compiled  on  this  broad  a scale  - for  24 
schools  and  for  a'  long  period  of  years.  The  purpose  was  to  add  to  the  reservoir 
of  information  required  for  a fuller  understanding  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  of  the  institutions  set  up  to  care  for  them. 

The  objective,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  partially  attained.  Unfortunately,  the 

r 

tables  here  presented  have  many  limitations  - both  in  terms  of  incompleteness  and 
in  terms  of  unresolved  discrepancies.  Much  of  the  data  requested  of  the  schools, 
particularly  for  earlier  years,  was  not  available,  and  often  the  data  reported 
contained  unreconciled  and  unreconcilable  differences.  With  all  of  their  deficien- 
cies, they  were  useful  in  this  survey,  and  so  they  are  presented  for  their  possible 
usefulness  to  the  schools  themselves  and  to  others  in  the  field.  It  should  be 
especially  stressed,  however,  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  interpret- 
ing total  figures  in  the  tables  because  the  data  are  not  complete,  year  by  year, 
for  all  24  schools.  In  addition,  for  several  schools,  commitment  totals  include 
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commitments  - adults  as  well  as  children  - from  agencies  other  than  the  juvenile 
courts.  These  are  noted  in  the  appropriate  tables.  In  the  case  of  Huntingdon, 

White  Hill,  and  Pennypack,  however,  the  tables  show  only  juvenile  court  commitments, 
even  though  these  schools  routinely  receive  criminal  court  commitments  as  well. 
Footnotes  are  freely  used  to  indicate  limitations;  they  are  essential  to  valid 
interpretations  of  the  data. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  1 - NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  AND  SEPARATED 
FROM  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1935-1952,  BY  SCHOOL 
AND  BY  CATEGORY  OF  SCHOOL 

Note : Commitment  totals  for  Huntingdon  and  lYhite  Hill  shown  in  this  table  and  all  other 
tables  in  Appendix  B exclude  criminal  court  commitments.  Blank  spaces  indicate 


data  were  not  available. 


Institution 

Identity 

Sex 

Number  of  Children  Committed 

Number  of  Children  Separated 

19*35 

19U0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1935 

19U0 

19i;5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1 

M 

100 

67 

38 

65 

127 

75 

89 

88 

2 

M 

(d) 

(a) 

U39 

(a) 

251 

(a) 

335 

(b) 

382 

(d) 

313 

3 

M 

191 

227 

3U2 

108 

151 

225 

163 

2U2 

265 

117 

136 

162 

3 

F 

6U 

107 

132 

58 

63 

90 

lOU 

107 

16U 

97 

87 

70 

(g) 

TOTAL  MALE 

191 

227 

881 

h26 

S2h 

672 

163 

2U2 

392 

192 

22h 

563 

(g) 

TOTAL  FEMALE 

6h 

107 

132 

58 

63 

90 

lOh 

107 

16U 

97 

87 

70 

TOTALTil 

(State-owned) 

255 

33U 

1013 

U8U 

587 

762 

267 

3U9 

556 

289 

311 

633 

h 

M 

(a) 

29h 

(c) 

Z2h 

(c) 

277 

(c) 

207 

(c) 

187 

(c) 

166 

307 

259 

306 

205 

2 31; 

188 

5 

F 

(a) 

138 

(c) 

137 

(c) 

126 

(c) 

112 

(c) 

132 

(c) 

90 

31 

103 

86 

82 

68 

72 

6 

M 

9ii 

65 

75 

k2 

65 

53 

87 

69 

82 

U5 

53 

Ul; 

7 

M 

133 

17U 

179 

163 

127 

153 

(g) 

TOTAL  MALE 

388 

289 

352 

382 

U26 

398 

391; 

328 

388 

i;13 

hlh 

385 

Cg) 

TOTAL  FEMALE 

138 

137 

126 

112 

13-2 

90 

31 

103 

86 

82 

68 

72 

(g) 

TOTAL 

(state-aided) 

526 

U26 

U78 

h9h 

558 

U88 

1;25 

U31 

l;7i; 

1;95 

U82 

U57 

8 

M 

161 

285 

309 

li;5 

108 

82 

138 

325 

29U 

185 

163 

159 

9 

F 

3U 

U8 

53 

38 

U8 

39 

38 

56 

65 

55 

50 

1;7 

10 

M 

11 

M 

255 

266 

295 

386 

391 

hh6 

11 

F 

6U 

108 

103 

130 

105 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Conunitted 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  1 - (cont'd.) 


Institution 

Identity 

Sex 

Ntimber  of  Children  Committed 

Number  oJ 

[■  Children  Separated 

1935 

19U0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1935 

19ii0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

12 

M 

19 

17 

10 

27 

18 

20 

13 

16 

30 

25 

19 

16 

13 

F 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

7 

11 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

2 

6 

Ih 

M 

15 

F 

22 

U6 

65 

U5 

1x3 

31 

19 

38 

50 

15 

15 

19 

(g) 

TOTAL  MALE 

U35 

568 

6lU 

558 

517 

5U8 

151 

3Hl 

32U 

210 

182 

175 

(g) 

TOTAL  FEMALE 

56 

158 

226 

186 

228 

186 

57 

9h 

115 

70 

67 

72 

Cg) 

TOTAL 

( County-ownedj 
County-aided) 

1x91 

726 

8U0 

7Uli 

7ii5 

73U 

208 

1x33 

U39 

280 

2U9 

2h7 

(e) 

16 

F 

52 

68 

53 

51 

61i 

5U 

1x3 

59 

59 

U8 

62 

h7 

(e) 

17 

F 

255 

183 

167 

9h 

113 

12U 

25U 

216 

I8ii 

126 

98 

110 

(f) 

18 

F 

60 

U9 

39 

39 

1x2 

62 

55 

51 

70 

hi 

hS 

1^0 

(e) 

19 

F 

3h 

37 

76 

68 

37 

50 

U3 

U9 

73 

55 

69 

ii3 

(e) 

20 

F 

62 

53 

88 

U6 

50 

53 

63 

65 

79 

51 

U2 

52 

21 

M 

373 

253 

320 

266 

258 

267 

288 

29h 

2b3 

223 

256 

261 

(e) 

22 

F 

59 

U3 

79 

59 

82 

62 

63 

55 

92 

6C 

76 

83 

23 

F 

16 

25 

1x2 

22 

21 

33 

5 

20 

2ii 

23 

35 

31 

2h 

M 

31 

33 

U7 

55 

28 

iil 

39 

59 

53 

Cg) 

TOTAL  MALE 

373 

253 

351 

299 

305 

322 

288 

322 

32ii 

262 

315 

31ii 

(g) 

TOTAL  FEMALE 

538 

ii58 

5UU 

379 

ii09 

U38 

526 

515 

581 

hOh 

h27 

U06 

TOTAL 

( Private  ( g) 
sectarian) 

911 

711 

895 

678 

7lU 

760 

8lii 

837 

905 

666 

7h2 

720 

TOTALS,  (g) 
ALL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS; 
MALE 

1387 

1337 

2198 

1665 

1772 

19U0 

996 

1233 

m28 

1077 

1135 

1U37 

(g) 

FEMALE 

796 

860 

1028 

735 

832 

80U 

718 

819 

9U6 

653 

6U9 

620 

GRAND  TOTAL(g) 

2183 

2197 

3226 

2U00 

260U 

27UU 

171U 

2052 

237U 

1730 

178U 

2057 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools, 

Table  1 - (cont*d.) 


SOURCE ; The  data  in  this  table  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools, 
except  as  indicated  below: 

(a)  Data  taken  from  the  Dept*  of  Welfare,  Annual  Statistical 
Report,  (Section  B),  for  the  years  indicated.  Data  for 
these  schools  are  reported  on  a fiscal  year  basis  (June  1 - 
May  31). 

(b)  Data  taken  from  the  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Nineteenth  Annual 
Statistical  Report,  (Section  B),  for  the  fiscal  year  1952- 

I9^3T 

(c)  Data  taken  from  t^e  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Annual  Statistical 
Report,  (Section  C),  for  the  years  indicated. 


FOOTNOTES : 

(d)  Indicate  school  not  in  existence, 

(e)  The  figures  for  these  schools  include  adults  admitted  on  a 
voluntary  basis  or  committed  by  persons  or  agencies  other 
than  the  juvenile  courts,  Tekakwitha  Hills,  for  example, 
admitted  ihl  adults  in  1935 » but  this  number  dropped  to  21 
and  32  in  1951  and  1952  respectively.  All  other  schools 
marked  (e / each  had  fewer  than  hS  adult  admissions  in  any 
one  year, 

(f)  Data  for  this  school  exclude  commitments  over  21  years  of 
age, 

(g)  The  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  comparing  total  figures 
since  different  schools  may  be  included  in  the  totals  for 
each  year. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  SchoolF^ 

Table  2 - NUMBER  AND  PERCENT -OF  STATE  TOTAL  OF  CHILDREN 
COMMITTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1950-1952, 

BY  CATEGORY  OF  SCHOOL 


Category 

Number  of  Children  Committed 

of 

Institution 

1950 

1951 

1952 

ALL  CATEGORIES: 
State  Total 

2U00 

260U 

27kh 

Percent 

100 

100 

100 

STATE  OWNED: 
Number 

U8ii 

SSI 

762 

Percent  of 
State  Total 

20 

23 

28 

STATE  AIDED: 
Number 

h9h 

558 

U88 

Percent  of 
State  Total 

21 

21 

18 

COUNTY  OWNED 
AND  AIDED: 

Number 

7kh 

7U5 

73ii 

Percent  of 
State  Total 

31 

29 

27 

PRIVATE- 

SECTARIAN: 

Niimber 

678 

71U 

760 

Percent  of 
State  Total 

28 

27 

27 

SOURCE:  All  figures  in  this  table  were  derived  from  figures 

shown  in  Table  1*  Footnotes  to  Table  1 are  appli- 
cable to  this  table. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  3 - NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  COiiMITTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
BY  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BY  COUNTY  FROM  WHICH 
COmTTED,  19U5,  1950  AND  1952^^) 


Number  of 
Children  Committed 

Child 

Number  of 
ren  Committed 

County 

19k5 

1950 

1952 

County 

l9H5 

1950 

1952 

Adams 

9 

7 

12 

Lackawanna 

U7 

26 

29 

Allegheny 

7h0 

325 

ii35 

Lancaster 

99 

Sh 

58 

Armstrong 

5 

U 

12 

Lawrence 

15 

11 

16 

Beaver 

31 

27 

31 

Lebanon 

10 

7 

10 

Bedford 

3 

2 

2 

Lehigh 

25 

7 

28 

Berks 

30 

U2 

U5 

Luzerne 

3U 

20 

33 

Blair 

Ih 

15 

20 

Lycoming 

19 

5 

13 

Bradford 

21 

11 

9 

McKean 

3 

11 

1 

Bucks 

28 

9 

30 

Me rcer 

8 

12 

20 

Butler 

20 

7 

21 

Alifflin 

0 

1 

5 

Cambria 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  3 - (cont'd.) 


SOURCE ; All  data  supplied  by  the  training  schools  except  as  follows ; 

White  Hill  - Data  taken  from  the  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Annual 
Statistical  Report,  (Section  B),  19U6,  195l>  1952. 

Glen  Mills  and 

Sleighton  Farms  - Data  taken  from  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Annual 
Statistical  Report,  (Section  C),  19U6,  1951,  1953. 


FOOTNOTES  t 

(a)  The  comparability  of  the  above  figures  is  slightly 
affected  by  lack  of  data  for  the  following  schools  for 
the  years  indicated; 

19U5:  George  Jr.  Republic,  Kis  Lyn,  Rotary  Home,  Berks 

County  Girls  Home,  Harborcreek, 

1950:  Kis  Lyn,  Rotary  Home,  Berks  County  Girls  Home, 

Harborcreek. 

1952:  Kis  Lyn,  Rotary  Home. 

(b)  Totals  include  only  commitments  by  juvenile  courts  and 
exclude  commitments  from  other  agencies. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna,  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schoofi^ 


Table  5 - NUMBER  OF  COMMITMENTS  TO  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FROM  AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  PENNSYLVANIA  .JUVENILE 
COURTS,  FOR  THE  YEARS  19U5,  1950  AND  1952 


Agency 

19U5 

1950 

1952 

U.  S,  District  Court 

1 

Misdemeanants  Div*, 
Phila,  Municipal  Ct. 

53 

1x2 

57 

Phila,  Magistrates 
Courts 

11 

3 

Aldermen  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace 

11 

Huron  and  Lucas  Co,, 
0,,  Juvenile  Cts, 

5 

10 

Mahoning  Co,,  0, 
Juvenile  Ct, 

1 

New  York  State 
Juvenile  Cts, 

1 

Penna,  State 
Police 

6 

2 

Penna,  Dept,  of 
Public  Health 

31 

3 

Phila,  Dept,  of 
IVelfare 

18 

6 

9 

Delaware  Co,  Inst, 
District 

1 

Erie  Co,  Inst, 
District 

2 

1 

3 

Monroe  Co,  Inst, 
District 

1 

Washington  Co,  Inst. 
District 

1 

U,  S,  Immigration 
Service 

3 

Delaware  Co,  Child 
Care  Services 

1 

£lk  Co,  Children’s 
Aid  Society 

1 

Lancaster  Co, 

Children’s  Bureau 

9 

k 

h 

iilrie  Co,  Child- 
Parent  Bureau 

2 

Fayette  Co,  Child 
Welfare 

2 

“York  to.  Child 
Welfare 

1 

1 

Agency 

19U5  ' 

1950 

1952 

Richmond,  Va,  Child 
Welfare 

2 

2 

Conference  of 

Catholic  Charities 

2 

2 

Allegheny  Co,  Conf, 
of  Cath,  Charities 

5 

Beaver  Co,  Cath, 
Welfare  Ass’n, 

2 

Tioga  Co,  Child 
Welfare  Service 

2 

Wilmington  Child 
Welfare  Service 

1 

3 

Wilmington  Cath, 
Welfare  Quid, 

2 

2 

Camden,  N,  J,  Cath, 
Charities 

1 

Trenton,  N,  J,  Cath, 
Welfare  Bureau 

1 

1 

Venango  Co,  Cath, 
Charities 

1 

Akron,  0,  Cath, 
Service  League 

9 

Mahoning  & Stark  Co, 
0,  Cath,  Service 

3 

15 

Salem,  0,  Cath, 
Charities  Bureau 

1 

1 

Toledo,  0,  Cath, 
Charities 

6 

6 

Youngstown,  0,  Cath, 
Service  * League 

3 

h 

Norfolk  Cath,  F,  & C, 
Service 

1 

h 

Charleston,  S,  C, 
Cath,  Charities 

3 

2 

Childcare  and  Child 
Welfare  Agencies 

1 

3 

Parents 

28 

13 

6 

Relations  and 
Friends 

1 

3 

2 

Private  Placements 

2 

U 

11 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P, 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  T r a ining  Schools , 


Table  5 (cont'd.) 


Agency 

19U5 

1950 

1952 

Agency 

19h5 

1950 

1952 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Child  Welf.  Serv, 

3 

Voluntary 

36 

7 

21 

Northumberland  Co. 
Welfare 

1 

Other  States 

1 

TOTAL 

(a) 

2hh 

(4 

131 

(a) 

172 

SOURCE ; The  data  in  this  table  were  obtained  from  the  training  schools. 


FOOTNOTE:  (a)  it  should  be  noted  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  total  com- 

mitments  by  agencies  other  than  Penna,  Juvenile  Courts  in  each  of 
the  three  years  shown  were  commitments  made  to  Tekakwitha  Hills 
by  the  Misdemeanants  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court. 
The  Misdemeanants  Division  functions  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Juvenile 
Division  in  some  cases  which  involve  children  in  the  16  to  17 
year  age  bracket,  and  it  also  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  cate- 
gories of  minors  above  juvenile  court  age.  Commitments  from 
this  source  may,  therefore,  include  both  children  and  adults. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  6 - NUKIBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  COMMITMENTS  OF  NEGRO 
CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1935-1952, 

BY  SCHOOL  AND  BY  CATEGORY  OF  SCHOOL 


Note:  Figures  and  percentages  shown  in  the  table  are  only  for  schools  which  reported 

RAffi  data.  Blank  spaces  indicate  no  data  were  available. 


Institution 

Identity 

Sex 

Number  of  Negro  Children  Committed;  Percent  of  Total  Commitments 

1935 

19R0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

No. 

No. 

r 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

1 

M 

Uo 

Uo 

iiO 

60 

16 

U2 

30 

U6 

2 

M 

(a) 

3 

M 

31 

16 

52 

23 

83 

2ii 

35 

32 

Ul 

27 

83 

37 

3 

F 

Ih 

22 

26 

2h 

35 

27 

2h 

Ul 

10 

16 

37 

Ul 

TOTAL  Cb]~ 
(State-owned) 

ii5 

18 

78 

23 

158 

28 

99 

h2 

67 

27 

150 

Uo 

h 

M 

97 

33 

71 

26 

lh3 

UU 

99 

U6 

122 

57 

118 

66 

5 

F 

27 

19 

23 

17 

32 

28 

36 

27 

17 

19 

6 

M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

7 

M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  (b) 
(State-aided) 

12U 

2h 

9h 

20 

li;3 

36 

131 

26 

158 

27 

135 

27 

8 

M 

55 

3h 

96 

3U 

9U 

30 

58 

Uo 

31 

29 

22 

27 

9 

F 

7 

21 

9 

19 

lU 

26 

10 

26 

15 

31 

17 

uu 

10 

M 

11 

M 

150 

56 

196 

66 

2li5 

63 

225 

58 

256 

57 

11 

F 

5U 

8Ii 

77 

71 

85 

83 

95 

73 

63 

60 

12 

M 

2 

11 

h 

2h 

0 

0 

1 

U 

0 

0 

2 

10 

13 

F 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

M 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  The  ~Training~^chools . 

Table  6 (cont'd.) 


Institution 

Identity 

Sex 

Number  oi 

r Negro  Children  Committed;  Percent  of  Total  Commitments 

1935 

19U0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

15 

F 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

10 

TOTAL  TbT 
^ County-owned, 
County-aided) 

6U 

32 

313 

he 

381 

U9 

U02 

Sh 

369 

50 

363 

50 

16 

F 

52 

100 

68 

100 

53 

100 

51 

100 

6U 

100 

5U 

100 

17 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

20 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

21 

M 

56 

15 

38 

15 

U8 

15 

uo 

15 

39 

15 

iiO 

15 

22 

F. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2h 

M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 
( Private 
, Sect.) 

108 

12 

106 

15 

101 

11 

91 

13 

103 

Ih 

9h 

12 

TOTAL(b) 

COMITMENTS 

1907 

2219 

26Ul 

2156 

2296 

2377 

TOTAL  NEGRO(b) 
COMMITMENTS 

3iil 

18 

591 

27 

783 

30 

723 

3U 

697 

30 

7h2 

31 

SOURCE ; The  conunitment  figures  in  this  table  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools. 
Percentage  figures  are  derived  from  data  supplied  by  the  schools. 


FOOTNOTE ; (a)  Indicates  school  not  in  existence. 

(b)  The  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  comparing  total  figures  and  per- 
centages since  different  schools  are  included  in  each  year. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  7 - (cont’d.) 

SOURCE;  All  data  supplied  by  the  school  except  as  indicated  below; 

(a)  Data  taken  from  Dept,  of  Welfare  Annual  Statistical  Report, 
(Section  C)  19U6,  1951,  1953. 

FOOTNOTES ; 

(b)  Total  of  the  age  distribution  does  not  reconcile  with  total 
commitments  shown  in  Table  1, 

(c)  Data  not  available. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  T raining  Schools , 

Table  8 - INDIAN  AGE  OF  CFULDREN  COmTTED  TO 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1935-1952,  BY  SCHOOL 


Note;  Figures  shown  in  the  table  are  only  for  schools  which  reported  AGE  data. 
Totals  do  not  always  reconcile  with  total  commitments  shown  on  Table  1, 
Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 


Institution 

Identification 

Sex 

Median  Age  of  Children  Committed 

1935 

19U0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1 

M 

16.9 

16.9 

16.5 

16.8 

2 

M 

(b) 

3 

M 

16,6 

17.5^^^ 

16.5^®^ 

16.3'^) 

3 

F 

16.3 

17.5^®^ 

16.5^®^ 

16.8^^^ 

U 

M 

16.1*^^^ 

IU.7^^^ 

15.1^^^ 

15.8^^^ 

It.?'®) 

5 

F 

15.3 

17.3^^^ 

15.8^^) 

15.9^^^ 

15.6^^) 

15.5^^^ 

6 

M 

lU.3 

15.6 

lii.)4 

lii.5 

Hi. 2 

lii.l 

7 

M 

15.5 

15.9 

15.8 

8 

M 

15.0 

15.1 

IU.5 

Hi. 9 

Hi.l 

13.8 

9 

F 

15.5 

15.0 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

Hi. 6 

10 

M 

11 

M 

17.3 

16.2 

17.3 

17.0 

17.2 

16.9 

11 

F 

16.5 

16.8 

16.8 

17.1 

17.3 

12 

M 

13.3 

15.2 

13.2 

Hi.ii 

15.6 

lli.5 

13 

F 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

15.9 

17.6 

Ih 

M 

15 

F 

Hi. 3 

15.2 

15.2 

15.1 

Hi. 3 

15.0 

F 

15.9 

15.5 

15. U 

16.3 

16.3 

15.3 

F 

over 

21 

19.8 

17.9 

17.3 

16.9 

17.5 

18'  = ^ 

F 

19.3 

21.5 

over 

21 

20.0 

19.2 

18.0 

19 

F 

15.3 

15.2 

lU.9 

15.5 

15:1 

15.6 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 


Table  8 (contM.) 


Institution 

Median  Age  of  Children  Committed 

Identification 

Sex 

1935 

19U0 

19h5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

2o^c) 

F 

20.0 

19.3 

20.6 

16.1 

15.8 

16.1 

21 

M 

IU.5 

15.1 

IU.5 

lit.O 

lU.5 

lii.5 

22  ^ ) 

F 

15.8 

15.7 

16.1 

17.5 

15.5 

15.2 

23 

F 

15.0 

15.3 

15.9 

15.3 

15.2 

15.3 

2ii 

M 

13.5 

13.9 

13.3 

13.0 

SOURCE;  Medians  computed  from  data  supplied  by  each  school  except  as  indicated 
below: 

(a)  Medians  computed  from  data  taken  from  the  Dept,  of  i^felfare, 
Annual  Statistical  Report,  (Section  C),  for  years  1936,  19Ul, 
l9li6,  1951  and 

FOOTNOTES ; (b)  School  not  in  existence  in  year  indicated, 

(c)  Median  age  for  these  schools  is  influenced  by  adult  commitments 
(over  21),  These  are  commitments  made  by  agencies  other  than 
the  juvenile  courts. 
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(b)  Total  of  I,Q,  distribution  supplied  by  the  school  does  not  reconcile  with  commitinent  total  shown 
for  school  in  Table  1. 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  draining  Schools. 

Table  11  - PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FROM  UNBROKEN  HOMES, (a)  1935-1952,  BY  SCHOOL 

Note : Figures  shown  in  the  table  are  only  for  schools  reporting  commit- 

ment data  on  residence  status.  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  data 
were  not  available. 


Institution 

Percent  of  Children  Committed  from  Unbroken 

Homes 

Identification 

Sex 

1935 

19140 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1 

M 

U7 

25 

U5 

32 

2 

M 

(b) 

3 

M 

hi 

U8(c) 

Ul(c) 

27(c) 

30(c) 

314(e) 

3 

F 

3h 

36(c) 

1 

o 

o 

9(c) 

li;(c) 

21(e) 

h 

M 

Ii6(c) 

39(c) 

35(e) 

35(c) 

5 

F 

2i(c) 

32(c) 

2l,(c) 

36(c) 

23(c) 

6 

M 

ho 

28 

Ul 

38 

38 

21 

7 

M 

i4li 

145 

I4O 

8 

M 

li8 

69 

61 

61 

72 

72 

9 

F 

26 

31 

26 

21 

21 

28 

10 

M 

11 

M 

11 

F 

19 

19 

12 

M 

714 

29 

70 

uu 

22 

145 

13 

F 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

71 

30 

Ih 

M 

15 

F 

53 

53 

29 

16 

F 

17 

F 

18 

F 

33 

31 

31 

26 

I4O 

3U 

19 

F 

28 

28 

38 

2h 

(B-25) 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools^ 


rable  11  (cont'd.) 


Institution 

Identification 

Sex 

Percent  of  Children  Committed  from  Unbroken  Homes 

1935 

19U0 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

20 

F 

23 

23 

17 

Ul 

30 

26 

:i 

M 

22 

F 

39 

35 

33 

20 

21 

h7  • 

23 

F 

13 

32 

26 

Ih 

h3 

33 

2h 

M 

TOTAL 

ALL 

SCHOOLS 

hi 

hh 

iiO 

36 

36 

3U 

SOURCE ; Percentages  computed  from  data  supplied  by  the  training  schools 
except  as  follows; 

(c)  Percentages  computed  from  data  taken  from  the  Dept,  of 
Welfare,  Annual  Statistical  Report,  (Section  C),  19Ulj 
19U6,  1951,  1953'. 


FOOTNOTES ; (a)  Unbroken  homes  are  defined  as  both  parents  living  together, 

(b)  Indicates  the  school  was  not  in  existence  in  the  year  shown. 
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Table  12  - NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SEPARATED  FROM  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  DURING 
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Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Cnildren  ConLmitted 
to  the  Training  Schools , 

Table  13  - PSRCSNT  OF  CHILDREN  SEPARATED  mOSE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  \'!kS 
BEY/ffiEN  ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS,  1935-1952,  BY  SCHOOL 

Note:  Figures  shown  in  the  table  are  only  for  schools  reporting  separation 

data  on  LENGTH  OF  STAY,  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  data  were  not  avail- 
able. 


Institution 

Percent 

of  Children  Separated:  One 

to  Two  Year  Stay 

Identification 

Sex 

1^35 

I9H5 

1950 

1951 

1752^ 

1 

M 

26 

5 

6 

1 

2 

M 

(a) 

62 

3 

M 

6U 

62 

85 

79 

79 

76 

3 

F 

UIi 

U8 

90 

82 

80 

87 

h 

M 

61 

65 

7U 

62 

65 

6l 

5 

F 

6 

M 

16 

22 

26 

29 

32 

30 

7 

M 

70 

56 

55 

8 

M 

66 

75 

5H 

61 

52 

52 

9 

F 

68 

U6 

62 

hh 

36 

60 

10 

M 

11 

M 

11 

F 

12 

M 

23 

25 

ii3 

ho 

52 

19 

13 

F 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

0 

67 

Ih 

M 

15 

F 

16 

F 

21 

20 

U9 

21 

32 

38 

17 

F 

18 

F 

ii9 

36 

3h 

56 

73 

19 

F 

15 

33 

33 

hh 

59 

60 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna,  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Appendix  B - Characteristics  of  Children  Committed 
to  the  Training  Schools. 

Table  13  (cont'd.) 


Institution 

Percent 

of  Childr 

en  Separated:  One 

to  Two  Year  Stay 

Identification 

Sex 

193'^ 

19ll^ 

19U5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

20 

F 

38 

32 

32 

39 

33 

29 

21 

U 

87 

91 

93 

9li 

9U 

93 

22 

F 

32 

ho 

51 

38 

37 

51 

23 

F 

0 

0 

16 

26 

3U 

19 

2h 

M 

TOTAL 

71 

6l 

6h 

60 

58 

59 

S OliRCE ; Figures  shown  were  derived  from  data  supplied  by  the 
training  schools, 

NOTES : A zero  (O)  indicates  that  no  children  had  a one-to-two 

year  length  of  stay, 

(a)  Indicates  the  school  liras  not  in  existence  in  the  year 
s hovrn  , 
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APPENDIX  C 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


Table 

Number 

Note 

Page 

Number 

1 

Full  Time  Personnel,  by  Category,  in 
Relation  to  the  Population  of  Each 
of  the  Training  Schools,  1953 

C-1 

2 

Age  Distribution  of  Personnel  and  Percent 
of  Personnel  55  Years  of  Age  and 
Over,  of  Certain  Training  Schools, 
1953 

C-4 

3 

Age  Distribution  of  Cottage,  Quarters, 
and  Guard  Personnel,  and  Percent  of 
These  Personnel  55  Years  of  Age  and 
Over,  of  Certain  Training  Schools, 
1953 

C-5 

4 

Age  Distribution  of  Academic  Teachers 
and  of  Vocational  Instructors, 
Maintenance  and  Farm  Personnel  and 
Percent  of  These  Personnel  55  Years 
of  Age  and  Over,  of  Certain  Training 
Schools,  1953 
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APPEMDIX  C - TRAINING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

NOTE 

The  tables  in  this  Appendix  present  certain  data  on  the  personnel  at  each 
of  the  training  schools.  Table  1 shows  the  ratio  of  the  institution's  popula- 
tion to  the  number  of  personnel  in  particular  staff  categories.  Age  ranges  of 
staff  in  certain  categories  are  compared  in  Tables  2 through  4. 

All  of  the  data  in  the  tables  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools.  Little 
or  no  information  was  available  from  a number  of  the  schools;  where  the  data  for 
the  appropriate  tables  were  not  available,  the  schools  are  not  listed  in  those 
tables . 

Numbers  of  personnel  listed  in  the  tables  generally  exclude  those  employees 
of  the  schools  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  children  in  a training  capacity. 
These  employees  are,  for  the  most  part,  administrative  and  maintenance  personnel. 

The  footnotes  appended  to  the  tables  should  be  read  in  interpreting  or  compar- 
ing the  data  in  the  tables.  Certain  of  the  totals  for  the  same  category  of  person- 
nel on  different  tables  do  not  agree.  The  discrepancies  are  generally  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  submitted  various  information  on  separate  forms,  and  in  most 
instances,  did  not  reconcile  differences  in  numbers  of  staff,  wherever  they  occurred. 
In  computing  some  child-staff  ratios,  population  figures  were  used  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  table  proper.  Appropriate  footnotes  explain  the  figures  which  were 
used . 
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‘Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 

Table  1 - FULL  TIME  PEPSONNEL,  BY  CATEGORY,  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  POPULATION  OF  EACH  OF  THE 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1953* 

Note;  This  table  excludes  vocational  instructors  and  administrative,  farm,  and  maintenance 

personnel.  Blank  spaces  in  "Number  of  Staff"  columns  indicate  no  data  were  available. 


School 

Identity 

Popu- 

lation 

(b) 

Cottage,  Quarters, 
Guard  Personnel 

Academic  Teachers 

Physicians 

Nur 

ses 

Number 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

Staff 

Ratio 

Number 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

Staff 

Ratio(8) 

Number 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

staff 

Ratio 

Niimber 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

Staff 

Ratio 

St ate -owned: 
1 

780 

90 

8.7 

ii 

(.e) 

19.5 

0 

1 

780 

2 

1082 

158 

6.9 

8 

(f) 

1 

1082 

5 

216 

3 

270 

h9 

5.5 

9 

30.0 

0 

ii 

67 

State-aided: 

h 

310 

30 

10.3 

6 

51.7 

0 

1 

310 

5 

202 

28 

7.2 

12 

16.8 

0 

1 

202 

6 

13li 

■ 13 

10.3 

h 

33.5 

0 

0 

7 

239 

23 

10. U 

6 

39.8 

0 

1 

239 

County-owned, 
aided;  8 

170 

22 

7.7 

5 

3ii.O 

0 

0 

9 

5U 

li 

13.5 

3 

18.0 

0 

1 

5U 

10 

157 

5 

31.1i 

0 

0 

695 

96 

7.2 

5 

23.6^^^ 

1 

695 

5 

139 

12 

22 

2 

11.0 

(c) 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1 

6.0 

(c) 

0 

0 

Hi 

9 

2 

U.5 

(c) 

0 

0 

15 

15 

1 

15.0 

(c) 

0 

0 

Sectarian: 

16 

53 

3 

17.7 

u 

13.3 

0 

1 

53 

17 

131 

3 

U3.7 

5 

26.2 

0 

0 

18 

90 

2 

U5.0 

0 

0 

19 

76 

6 

12.7 

0 

0 

20 

lOii 

3 

3U.7 

0 

0 

21 

309 

6 

51.5 

11 

28.1 

0 

0 

22 

70 

6 

11.7 

0 

0 

23 

U2 

6 

7.0 

(c) 

0 

0 

2h 

75 

2 

37.5 

3 

16.0^^^ 

0 

0 
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Penna,  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 

Table  1 (cont'd.) 


School 

Identity 

Popu- 

lation 

(b) 

Psychiatrists 

Psychologists 

Social  Service  Personnel 

Niimber 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

staff 

Ratio 

Number 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

staff 

Ratio 

Number 

of 

Staff 

Child- 

Staff 

Ratio 

St ate -owned: 
1 

780 

0 

k 

195 

1 

780 

2 

1082 

1 

1082 

k 

270 

3 

360 

3 

270 

0 

1 

270 

U 

67 

State-aided : 

h 

310 

0 

1 

310 

3 

103 

5 

202 

0 

0 

5 

Uo 

6 

13li 

0 

0 

0 

7 

239 

0 

1 

239 

0 

County-owned, 
aided:  8 

170 

0 

1 

170 

0 

9 

Sh 

0 

0 

1 

5U 

10 

157 

0 

0 

1 

157 

ii(a) 

695 

0 

0 

3 

232 

12 

22 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

lit 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Sectarian : 
16 

53 

0 

0 

1 

53 

17 

131 

0 

0 

1 

131 

18 

90 

0 

0 

1 

90 

19 

76 

0 

0 

0 

20 

lOU 

0 

0 

1 

lOU 

21 

309 

0 

0 

0 

22 

70 

0 

0 

1 

70 

23 

h2 

0 

0 

0 

2U 

75 

0 

0 

0 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U,  of  P. 

Penna,  Training  Schools 

for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 
Table  1 (cont’d.) 

* Reference  should  be  made  to  Standards  Section  of  Appendix  A for  the  standard 
appropriate  to  each  category  of  personnel. 

SOURCE ; With  the  exception  of  the  child-staff  ratios,  the  data  were  supplied 
by  the  training  schools.  The  ratios  are  derived  from  the  figures 
shown  in  the  table  by  dividing  the  population  by  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  particular  category. 


FOOTNOTES ; (a)  All  the  data,  except  the  child-teacher  ratio,  are  for  the  Phila- 
delphia House  of  Correction,  which  includes  the  Pennypack  School. 
The  child-teacher  ratio  is  based  on  the  juvenile  population  of 
118,  since  the  academic  teachers  at  the  institution  serve  only 
the  juvenile  population. 

(b)  Population  is  as  of  the  date  of  visit  to  the  school  in  the 
period.  Sept. -Dec.,  1953* 

(c)  There  are  no  teachers  at  these  schools j the  children  attend 
public  schools. 


(d)  The  ratios  are  based  upon  total  population,  the  assumption  being 
that  all  children  in  the  training  schools  are  in  need  of  some 
academic  training. 


(e)  In  computing  the  child- teacher  ratio  for  Huntingdon,  the  juvenile 
population  of  I86  was  used. 


(f)  The  child-teacher  ratio  is  not  shown  because  there  was  no  avail- 
able figure  for  juvenile  population  for  dRiite  Hill. 

(g)  In  computing  the  child-teacher  ratio  for  Harborcreek,  a popu- 
lation of  U8  (which  excludes  the  children  who  attend  school  off 
the  premises)  was  used. 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 

Penna,  Training  Schools 
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Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 

Table  2 - AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  PERCENT  OF 
PERSONNEL  55  YEARS  Of  AGE  AND  OVER,  OF 
CERTAIN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1953 


Note:  Number  excludes  personnel  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  children  in  a 

training  capacity. 


School 

Identity 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL 

% of  Total 
Personnel 
55  years 
of  age 
and  over 

Total 

AGE  GROUPS 

Under 

25 

25  to 
3h 

35  to 

hh 

U5  to 

5U 

55  to 
6h 

65  to 
7U 

75  and 
over 

Un- 

known 

State-owned: 

1 

lUl 

1 

26 

U3 

iiO 

28 

3 

22 

3 

136 

1 

12 

16 

31 

55 

17 

h 

56 

State-aided: 

h 

107 

5 

8 

13 

30 

39 

11 

1 

U8 

5 

99 

11 

11 

9 

2h 

26 

8 

1 

9 

35 

6 

26 

1 

1 

2 

5 

8 

7 

2 

58 

7 

52 

5 

6 

6 

12 

20 

1 

2 

hh 

County-owned, 
aided : 8 

h9 

h 

12 

16 

11 

h 

2 

31 

9 

lU 

1 

8 

h 

1 

86 

11  (a) 

103 

7 

27 

29 

26 

11 

2 

1 

Ih 

12 

2 

2 

0 

13 

2 

1 

1 

50 

15 

3 

3 

100 

Sectarian: 

21 

iil 

3 

5 

7 

11 

7 

5 

3 

37 

23 

13 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

TOTALS 

788 

35 

103 

liiii 

199 

21U 

65 

12 

16 

37 

SOURCE:  Data  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools.  No  age  data  were  available  for 

' schools  not  listed. 


FOOTNOTE : (a)  All  data  presented  are  for  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction,  which 

includes  the  - Pennypack  School, 
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Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 

Table  3 - AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTAGE,  QUARTERS,  AiMD  GUARD 
PERSONNEL  AND  PERCENT  OF  THESE  PERSONNEL 
55  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  OF  CERTAIN 
TKAJNING  SCHOOLS,  1953 


Note : Number  excludes  personnel  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  children  in  a 

training  capacity. 


School 

Identity 

NUMBER  OF  COTTAGE,  QUARTERS,  AND  GUARD  PERSONNEL 

% of  Total 
Personnel 
55  years 
of  age 
and  over 

Total 

ACE  GROUPS 

Under 

25 

25  to 
3h 

35  to 

hh 

hS  to 

5U 

55  to 

6U 

65  to 
Ih 

75  and 
over 

Un- 

known 

State-owned* 

1 

90 

23 

29 

25 

13 

la 

3 

(a) 

55 

1 

7 

h 

lii 

26 

3 

52 

State-aided: 

h 

(a) 

36 

3 

1 

h 

9 

13 

1 

53 

5 

(a) 

36 

1 

2 

1 

13 

13 

5 

1 

50 

6 

13 

2 

2 

3 

h 

2 

5a 

7 

23 

1 

2 

6 

lU 

61 

County-owned, 
aided:  8 

22 

3 

6 

8 

h 

1 

23 

9 

h 

1 

3 

75 

ii(b) 

96 

7 

26 

26 

23 

11 

2 

1 

15 

12 

2 

2 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1 

1 

100 

Sectarian: 

21 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

17 

23 

6 

1 

3 

2 

0 

TOTALS 

391 

13 

69 

78 

lOU 

106 

17 

1 

3 

32 

SOURCE ; Data  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools.  No  age  data  were  available  for 
the  schools  not  listed. 

FOOTNOTES ; (a)  Total  does  not  reconcile  with  total  in  Table  1 of  this  Appendix. 

Totals  in  these  two  tables  were  supplied  by  the  training  schools  on 
separate  forms.  The  difference  possibly  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  part  time  personnel  included  in  this  table  but  not  included 
in  Table  1. 

(b)  All  data  presented  are  for  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction,  which 
includes  the  Pennypack  School. 
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Appendix  C - Training  School  Personnel 


Table  U - AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACADELIC  TEACHERS  AND  OF 
VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTORS,  MAINTENANCE  AND  FARM 
PERSONNEL  AND  PERCENT  OF  THESE  PERSONNEL 
55  -YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  OF  CERTAIN 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1953 


Note;  Number  excludes  personnel  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  children  in  a 
training,  capacity. 


School 

Identity 

NUMBER  OF  ACADEMIC  TEACHERS 

% of  Total 
Personnel 
55  years 
of  age 
and  over 

Total 

AGE  GROUPS  ‘ 

Under 

25 

25  to 
3U 

35  to 
iiii 

hS  to 
5U 

55  to 

6h 

65  to 
7ii 

75  and 
over 

Un- 

known 

St ate -owned: 
1 

h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

3 

9 

2 

5 

1 

1 

78 

State-aided ; 

h 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

50 

5 

12 

2 

1 

-5 

3 

2 

1 

U2 

County-owned, 
aided;  8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

20 

9 

3 

2 

1 

100 

Sectarian; 

21 

11 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

18 

TOTALS 

50 

5 

h 

ii 

13 

lii 

6 

2 

2 

hh 

! 

NUl/iBSR  OF  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTO 

RS,  MAINTENANCE  AND  FARM  PERSONNEL 

State -owned: 
1 

h2 

2 

11 

13 

lU 

2 

38 

, 

3 

27 

2 

h 

7 

7 

6 

1 

52 

State  aided; 

1* 

31 

2 

h 

9 

10 

6 

52 

5 

17 

h 

h 

2 

2 

h 

1 

29 

6 

11 

h 

h 

3 

6U 

7 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

ho 

County-owned, 
aided;  8 

9 

2 

1 

h 

1 

1 

56 

i 9 

3 

2 

1 

100 

Sectarian; 

21 

15 

2 

7 

3 

3 

ho 

1 

23 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

TOTALS 

173 

7 

13 

__2L_ 

U5 

■■  53 

23 

2 

3 

h5_  J 

SOURCE;  Data  supplied  by  the  schools, 
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GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


APPENDIX  D 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FINANCES  - INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Table 

Number 

Note 

Page 

Number 

1 

Operating  Income  of  the  Training  Schools, 
by  Major  Source  of  Income,  for  Fiscal 
Year  1952-1953 

D-1 

2 

Daily  Per  Capita  Operating  Income  of  the 
Training  Schools,  by  Major  Source  of 
Income,  for  Fiscal  Year  1952-1953 

D-3 

3 

Operating  Expenditures  of  the  Training 
Schools,  by  Category  of  Expenditure, 
for  Fiscal  Year  1952-1953 

D-5 

4 

Daily  Per  Capita  Operating  Expenditures 
of  the  Training  Schools,  by  Category 
of  Expenditure,  for  Fiscal  Year 
1952-1953 

D-8 

GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
Penna.  Training  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents 


APPENDIX  D - TRAINING  SCHOOL  FINANCES  - INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 


NOTE 

Income  and  expenditures  of  the  training  schools  in  the  fiscal  period,  1952- 
1953,  are  compared  in  the  four  tables  of  this  Appendix.  Each  school's  total  and 
per  capita  income,  in  terms  of  the  proportion  received  from  each  of  its  major 
sources  of  income,  are  presented  in  Tables  1 and  2.  Tables  3 and  4 compare 
operating  expenditures  among  the  schools,  in  total  and  per  capita  amounts,  by 
category  of  expenditure . 

The  data  for  the  tables  were  supplied,  in  most  instances,  by  the  training 
schools;  data  for  Huntingdon,  White  Hill,  Morganza,  and  Glen  Mills  were  obtained 
from  financial  records  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Philadelphia),  Tekakwitha  Hills,  Marymount,  St.  Joseph's  Protectory,  Lourdesmont, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Charity  Training  School  did  not  submit  any  financial  data. 

Several  factors  limit  interpretation  of  the  data  presented  in  the  tables: 

(1)  As  noted  above,  six  schools  supplied  no  data.  Therefore,  summary  totals 
on  each  table  are  partial  only. 

(2)  Income  and  expenditures  are  presented  for  a single  year  (1952-1953)  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  necessarily  representative  of  any  school's 
general  financial  operation.  Furthermore,  the  fiscal  periods  for  which 
the  data  are  shown  vary  from  school  to  school.  The  periods  represented 

by  the  data  are  as  follows: 


Schools 

1. 

2, 

3,  4,  5 

and 

7: 

June  1, 

1952  to  May  31, 

1953 

Schools 

8, 

9, 

1 — 1 
1 — 1 

o 

1 — 1 

12, 

13 

and  21: 

calendar  year. 

1953 

Schools  23  and  24:  November  1,  1952  to  October  31,  1953 
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School  6;  October  1,  1952  to  September  30,  1953 
School  14:  December  1,  1952  to  November  30,  1953 

(3)  Expenditures  exceed  income  by  substantial  margins  in  a number  of  schools. 
In  most  instances,  it  was  not  possible,  from  an  examination  of  available 
data,  to  reconcile  the  differences. 

(4)  A number  of  other,  less  important  factors  must  be  considered  in  inter- 
preting the  data  in  the  tables.  These,  as  well  as  the  ones  noted  above, 
are  footnoted  in  the  appropriate  tables. 
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Appendix  D - Training  School  Finances-Income  and  Expenditures 

Table  I - OPERATING  INCOME  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  BY  MAJOR  SOURCE 
OF  INCOME,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1952-1953 


Income  ( in  $000)  and  Percent  of  Total  Income 


School 

Identity 

Total 

% 

state  Ap- 
propriation 

County  Ap- 
propriation 

County  Re- 
imbursement 

Value  of 
Farm  Products 

All  Other 
Sources 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

State-owned : 
1 

$1,068.2 

100 

$ 91U.0 

85 

$ - 

(f) 

$ U3.1 

h 

$ 111.1 

11 

$ - 

2 

1,726.9 

100 

1,562.5 

90 

(f; 

61.8 

h 

102.6 

6 

3 

773.8 

100 

657.5 

85 

(f) 

37.6 

5 

78.7 

10 

State-aided: 

h 

519.1 

100 

229.3 

h2 

180.0 

33 

68.7 

12 

U) 

71.1 

13 

5 

633.5 

100 

282.6 

\xS 

29U.0 

U6 

U9.9 

8 

7.0 

1 

6 

1U3.2 

100 

8.0 

6 

115^.2 

80 

(g) 

1.3 

1 

18.7 

13 

7 

(c) 

298.5 

100 

U) 

lli.O 

5 

2U1.0 

80 

35.2 

12 

8.3 

3 

County  owned, 
aided:  8 

300.6 

100 

212.0 

70 

5.9 

2 

79.9 

27 

2.8 

1 

9 

92.5 

100 

75.0 

81 

16.7 

18 

.8 

1 

10 

193.0 

100 

mm 

6U.8 

33 

100.8 

52 

26.0 

Hi 

l.li 

1 

1,332.9 

100 

(e) 

1.332.9 

100 

l^(b) 

2h.2 

100 

2U.2 

100 

13 

11.0 

100 

1 

11.0 

100 

lU 

7.0 

100 

7.0 

100 

15 

9.U 

100 

7.8 

82 

1.6 

18 

Sectarian: 

21 

196.9 

100 

liiU.i 

73 

U:.7 

23 

li 

23 

27.5 

100 

- 

2.3 

8 

10.1 

36 

- 

(1) 

15.1 

56 

2U 

61.6 

100 

7.8 

13 

3U.8 

56 

(i) 

19.0 

31 

TOTALS 

100 

$3,667.9 

h9 

$1.7Ul4.8 

2h 

$1,268.1: 

17 

$ 61U.8 

8 

$ 153.9 

2 

(D-1) 


GCS  - ILSG  - U.  of  P. 
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for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Appendix  D - Training  School  Finance s-Income  and  Expenditures 

Table  1 (cont'd.) 

SOURCE;  Financial  data  for  schools  1,  2,  3#  and  Li  were  obtained  from  records 
in  the  Dept,  of  Welfai-e  Controller's  Office,  Except  where  indi- 
cated in  the  footnotes,  all  other  data  for  schools  listed  in  the 
table  were  supplied  by  the  schools.  No  data  were  supplied  by  the 
schools  not  listed  in  the  table, 

FOOTNOTES ; (a)  All  figures  are  totals  for  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correc- 

tion, which  includes  the  Pennypack  School, 

(b)  Figure  for  the  Berks  County  Boys  Home  is  the  budget  request 
approved  by  the  Berks  County  Commissioners  for  the  year  1953. 

(c)  This  figure  is  the  total  of  the  income  items  listed  in  the 
school's  financial  statement,  plus  a $lU, 000-state  appropri- 
ation as  reported  in  the  records  of  the  Dept,  of  Welfare 
Controller's  Office, 

(d)  This  figure  is  a state  appropriation  item  not  shown  in  the 
school's  financial  statement, 

(e)  Appropriated  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council, 

(f)  County  funds  paid  to  state  owned  schools  are  shown  as  county 
appropriations  in  the  data  obtained  from  the  Dept,  of  Welfare, 
The  funds  are  paid  on  a daily  rate  of  care  basis  and  are 
included  under  "County  Reimbursements"  for  that  reason, 

(g)  This  figure  is  reported  as  the  value  of  farm  products  sold, 

(h)  This  figure  includes  a net  surplus  of  ^67,916  reported  by  the 
school  but  not  shown  in  the  data  supplied  by  the  Dept,  of 
Welfare, 

(i)  Contributions  from  the  Erie  Community  Chest  account  for  ap- 
proximately fifty  percent  of  the  income  reported  under 
"Other  Source"  for  these  schools. 


(D-2) 
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Appendix  D - Training  School  Finances-Income  and  Expenditures 

Table  2 - DAILY  PER  CAPITA  OPERATING  INCOME  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 
BY  MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  INCOME,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1952-1953 


School 

Identity 

Total 
Number 
of  Days 
of  Care 
Provided 

Total 

Income 

DAILY  PER  CAPITA  INCOfffi  AND  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  INCOME  FROM: 

Daily 

per 

State  Ap- 
propriation 

County  Ap- 
propriation 

County  Re- 
imbursement 

Value  of 
Farm  Prod. 

Other 

Sources 

Capita 

per. 

Capita 

% 

per 

Capita 

% 

per 

Capita 

% 

per 

Capita 

% 

per 

Capita 

i 

State-owned  < 
1 

291,190 

$3.63 

$3.10 

85 

$ - 

$ .15 

h 

$ .38 

11 

$ - 

2 

U0U,ii20 

U.27 

3.87 

90 

.15 

h 

.25 

6 

_ 

3 

122,275 

6.33 

5.38 

85 

.31 

5 

.6U 

10 

State-aided: 

u 

106, 9U5 

5.13 

2.1U 

U2 

* 

1.68 

33 

.6U 

12 

.67 

13 

5 

97,198 

6.52 

2.91 

U5 

3.02 

U6 

.52 

8 

.07 

1 

6 

17,815 

3.00 

.17 

6 

2.U1 

80 

.03 

1 

.39 

13 

7 

93,UU0 

3.19 

.15 

5 

2.57 

80 

.38 

12 

.09 

3 

County-owned, 
aided*  8 

62,Ui5 

U.82 

3.U0 

70 

.10 

2 

1.28 

27 

.OU 

1 

9 

18,980 

U.88 

3.96 

81 

.68 

18 

.OU 

1 

10 

61,070 

3.16 

1.06 

33 

1.65 

52 

.U3 

lU 

.02 

1 

11 

290, 5U0 

U.59 

U.59 

100 

. 

_ 

12 

8,395 

2.88 

2.88 

100 

_ 

13 

2,920 

3.77 

3.77 

100 

_ 

11: 

U,015 

1.7U 

1.7U 

100 

_ 

15 

U,938 

1.90 

1.57 

82 

.33 

18 

Sectarian; 

21 

102,930 

1.91 

i.Uo 

73 

.U3 

23 

.06 

U 

23 

lU.226 

1.93 

.16 

8 

.70 

36 

1.07 

56 

2h 

28,97U 

2.13 

.27 

13 

1.20 

56 

.66 

31 

TOTALS 

1.765,686 

U.22 

2.07 

U9 

.99 

2U 

.72 

17 

.35 

8 

.09 

2 
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Table  2 (cont'd.) 

SOTJRCE ; ’’Number  of  days  of  care  provided”  for  schools  1,  2,  3j  and  were 
obtained  from  records  of  Dept,  of  Welfare  Controller's  Office, 

The  figures  for  the  remaining  schools  listed  in  the  table  were 
supplied  by  the  schools. 

Per  capita  income  and  percentage  figures  were  derived  from  data 
presented  in  Table  1,  Per  capita  income  figures  were  conqjuted 
by  dividing  the  appropriate  income  item  by  the  total  number  of 
days  of  care  provided. 

The  footnotes  on  Table  1 are  applicable  to  this  table. 
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Appendix  D - Training  School  Finances-Income  and  Expenditures 

Table  3 - OPERATING  EXPENDITTJRES  OF  THE  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS,  BY  CATEGORY  OF  EXPENDITUPL, , 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1952-1953 


Identity 

Total 

% 

Food 

Clothing 

Salaries 

Maint.  & Re?3air 

other  Exp. 

Tot  al 

% 

Total 

/o 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

State-owned : 
1 

$1,051.5 

100 

(g) 

$ 3U5.U 

33 

$ (i) 

$ 596.3 

56 

$ 16.1 

2 

$ 93.7 

9 

2 

1,702.2 

100 

(g) 

320.0 

19 

(i) 

1,028.1; 

60 

13.3 

1 

3U0.5 

20 

3 

(c) 

792.2 

100 

(g) 

120.2 

15 

(i) 

1:26.9 

Sh 

2li,6 

3 

220.5 

28 

State  aided: 

h 

Id) 

59U.7 

100 

(g) 

111.3 

19 

13.2 

2 

225.9 

38 

23.1 

U 

221.2 

37 

5 

60U.8 

100 

(g) 

108,2 

18 

13.5 

2 

257.0 

1:2 

U) 

98.7 

17 

(k) 

127.1; 

21 

6 

139.1 

100 

’2U.9 

18 

5.7 

1. 

U5.5 

33 

17.9 

13 

U5.1 

32 

7 

(c) 

33U.U 

100 

ig) 

102.0 

30 

9.1 

3 

89.9 

27 

2li.2 

7 

109.2 

33 

County  owned, 
aided:  8 

273.2 

100 

(g) 

77.2 

28 

9.7 

ii 

101.0 

37 

9.5 

3 

75.8 

28 

9 

88.3 

100 

(g) 

23.9 

27 

2.7 

3 

38.7 

uu 

U.8 

6 

18.2 

20 

10 

195.0 

100 

(g) 

3U.3 

13 

7.0 

h 

65.5 

33 

25.2 

13 

63.0 

32 

11^"^ 

1,119.6 

100 

208.1 

19 

79.0 

7 

579.1 

51 

118.0 

11 

135. li 

12 

ro 

i 

2h.2 

100 

9.3 

38 

U.5 

19 

6.0 

25 

_ 

h.h 

18 

13 

11.0 

100 

U.l 

37 

.7 

7 

3.8 

3U 

.2 

2 

2.2 

20 

lU 

7.3 

100 

1.6 

22 

.1 

1 

3.7 

51 

.3 

h 

1.6 

22 

15 

9.1 

100 

2.3 

26 

_ 

3.U 

37 

1.0 

11 

2.1; 

26 

Sectarian: 

21 

(e) 

262.5 

100 

(h) 

(h) 

(h) 

(h) 

(h) 

23 

(f) 

l4$.6 

100 

8.2 

19 

2.3 

5 

19.6 

hS 

3.9 

9 

9.6 

22 

2U 

63.5 

100 

23.7 

37 

3.3 

6 

21.9 

3U 

3.0 

5 

11.6 

18 

TOTALS 

(h) 

$7,316.2 

100 

$1,52U.7 

22 

$150.8 

2 

$3,512.6 

50 

$383.8 

5 

$l,l;8l.8 

21 
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Appendix  D - Training  School  f inances-Income  and  Expenditures 

Table  3 (cont’d.) 

SOURCE:  Financial  data  for  schools  1,  2,  3,  and  h were  obtained  from  records 

in  the  Dept,  of  Welfare  Controller's  Office.  Financial  data  for 
the  remainder  of  the  schools  listed  in  the  table  were  supplied  by 
the  schools.  No  data  were  supplied  by  the  schools  not  listed  in 
the  table, 

FOOTNOTES  t 

(a)  All  figures  are  totals  for  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction, 
which  includes  the  Pennypack  School, 

(b)  Figures  for  the  Berks  County  Boys  Home  are  budget  estimates  ap- 
proved by  the  Berks  County  Commissioners  for  the  year,  1953 • 

The  school  reports  that  actual  expenditures  approximated  the 
figures  shown, 

(c)  Total  reported  expenditures  exceed  total  reported  income  for 
Morganza  (3)  and  George  Jr,  Republic  (7)  by  approximately 
$l8,U00  and  $35>900  respectively.  It  was  not  possible,  from 
the  available  data,  to  reconcile  these  differences, 

(d)  Total  reported  expenditures  exceed  total  reported  income  by 
approximately  $ii5j600.  The  difference  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  lag  in  quarterly  payments  of  the  state  biennial  appro- 
priation to  the  school,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  farm  products  shown  under  food  expenditures  is  not  reported 
as  an  expenditure  item  in  the  Dept,  of  Welfare's  records, 

(e)  Total  reported  expenditures  exceed  total  reported  income  by  ap- 
proximately $65,000,  The  school  reports  that  this  deficit  is 
paid  from  charitable  funds  of  the  Philadelphia  Archdiocese, 

(f)  Total  reported  expenditures  exceed  total  reported  income  by  ap- 
proximately $16,000.  The  school  reports  that  the  deficit  is 
paid  out  of  Community  Chest  payments,  donations,  sale  of  school 
products,  and  other  income, 

(g)  Food  expenditures  include  the  value  of  the  institution's  farm 
products  consumed  during  the  year.  Where  no  figure  was  included 
for  this  item,  the  farm  products  figure  reported  as  income  was 
used, 

(h)  Expenditures  by  category  were  not  supplied  by  the  school.  The 
category  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  therefore,  do  not 
add  across  to  the  total  expenditures  figure. 
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Table  3 (cont'd.) 

(i)  No  figure  for  clothing  expendit'ures  was  included  in  the  data 
reported  for  these  schools, 

(j)  Includes  approximately  $78,000  expended  for  capital  improve- 
ments, but  reported  as  operating  expenditures, 

(k)  Includes  approximately  $Ii0,000  expended  for  administration  of 
the  school’s  parols  function. 
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Table  h - DAILY  PER  GAPITA  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  3Y  CATEGORY  OF  EXPENDITURES, 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1952-1953 


School 

Identity 

Total 
Number 
of  Days 
of  Care 
Provided 

Total  Ex- 
pend itu  res. 
Daily  per 
Capita 

Daily  Per  Capita  Expenditures  and  Percent 
of  Total  Expenditures  for: 

Food 

Clothing 

Salaries 
and  Wages 

Plant  Maint. 
and  Repair 

Otner  Ex- 
penditures 

per 

Cap . % 

per 

Cap. 

% 

per 

Cap. 

% 

per 

Cap. 

c/ 

/O 

per 

Cap. 

% 

State-owned  : 
1 

$ 29h,19C 

$3.57 

SI.  13 

33 

$ 

S2.01 

56 

S .06 

2 

S .32 

9 

2 

UoE,U26 

4.21 

.79 

19 

2.55 

60 

.03 

1 

.64 

20 

3 

122,275 

6.[|8 

.98 

15 

3.50 

54 

.20 

3 

l.SO 

28 

State-aided : 
L 

106, 9U5 

5.56 

l.OU 

19 

.12 

2 

2.11 

38 

.22 

4 

2.07 

37 

5 

97,198 

6.22 

1.11 

18 

.14 

2 

2.64 

42 

1.02 

17 

1.31 

21 

1 ^ 

47,815 

2.91 

.52 

18 

.12 

4 

.95 

33 

.38 

13 

.94 

32 

7 

93,iih0 

3. SB 

1.09 

30 

.10 

3 

.96 

27 

.26 

7 

1.17 

33 

vounty-owned 
li  ded : 8 

62,Ul5 

U.38 

1.24 

28 

.16 

4 

1.62 

37 

.15 

3 

1.21 

28 

9 

18,980 

4.65 

1.25 

27 

.14 

3 

2.04 

4u 

.26 

6 

.96 

20 

10 

61,070 

3.19 

.56 

16 

.12 

4 

1.07 

33 

.41 

13 

1.03 

32 

11 

290,540 

3.85 

.72 

19 

.27 

7 

1.98 

51 

.41 

11 

.47 

12 

i 12 

8,395 

2.88 

1.11 

38 

.54 

19 

.71 

25 

_ 

.52 

18 

13 

2,920 

3.77 

1.39 

37 

.25 

7 

1.30 

34 

.09 

2 

.7u 

20 

Ih 

4,015 

1.82 

.41 

22 

.01 

1 

.93 

51 

.07 

4 

,40 

22 

15 

4,936 

1.84 

.47 

26 

.69 

37 

.20 

11 

.u8 

26 

bctarian : 
21 

102,930 

2.55 

1 

1 

C\J 

14,226 

3.05 

.56 

19 

.16 

> 

1.37 

45 

.27 

Q 

y 

.o8 

22 

rv  t 

28,974 

2.19 

.62 

37 

.12 

6 

.72 

34 

.10 

.40 

18 

'0TAI.S 

SI, 765, 686 

(b) 

4u . 1^ 

S .92 

22 

S .09 

2 

S2.ll 

50 

S .23 

5 

S .89 

21 

*This  figure  includes  expenditures  for  capital  improvements  (see  footnote  j>  Table 
Daily  per  capita  expenditures,  excluding  capital  outley,  is  ^p5.U2. 
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Table  h (cont'd.) 


SOURCE:  Per  capita  and  percentage  figures  were  derived  from  data  presented 

in  Table  3. 

Number  of  days  care  provided  were  obtained  from  records  in  Dept,  of 
Welfare  Controller's  Office  for  schools  1,  2,  3,  and  U.  The  data 
for  the  remainder  of  the  schools  listed  in  the  table  were  supplied 
by  the  schools, 

FOOTNOTES:  The  footnotes  in  Table  3 are  applicable  to  this  table. 
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